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THE MEANING OF DEMOCRACY 


No term is more glibly-mouthed than ‘democracy,’ the universal 
panacea in the mass-mind for every political evil and for most 
others. Those alarmed at the inadequacy of political leaders call 
upon it as an all-embracing corrective. Those dissatisfied with the 
forms of government under which they find themselves demand 
radical changes, in its name. Those who believe in ‘popular repre- 
sentation’ insist that the democratic ideal is everywhere flouted. 
Those who question the practicability, or even the soundness, of 
the Lincolnian concept of government, by, for, and of the people, 
point to the Athenian system of so-called democracy in which thirty 
thousand ‘free’ citizens controlled the lives and shaped the destinies 
of hundreds of thousands of actual or virtual slaves. 

All of which is to say that the idea and the ideal of democracy 
takes a different form in the mind of practically everyone who so 
easily handles the term, or resorts to it as to a kind of Delphian 
oracle in the hope of finding an answer to all problems, political, 
economic, social, and even moral. Demand of him what, exactly, 
he means by the word and it is a ten-to-one chance that he will be 
at a complete loss. Delve further into his understanding of political 
distinctions, require that he clarify those distinctions, democracy, 
republicanism, conservatism, liberalism, socialism, Marxism, and 
he will henceforth make it a point to avoid you. For, as Hobbes 
put it, ‘words are wise men’s counters, they do but reckon by them; 
but they are the money of fools.’ 

No doubt at all that such coinage is, at the moment, in wide 
circulation. Vox, vox. Vox et praeterea nihil. 

Who puts the case better than Ivor Brown, Scholar of Balliol 
College, and Oxford lecturer? 

There is a widespread feeling that everything is wrong, with an 
equally widespread uncertainty as to the cause. So we are faced 
with a paradoxical situation in which, the more blunders we make, 
the more we call upon the name of ‘democracy.’ We are all well 
acquainted with the man who rises at every meeting on whatever 
subject to suggest that the all-embracing remedy is ‘democracy!’ 
The fact is, that this is an age of slogans, slogans mouthed so 

much and so often and with so little understanding that they have 
come to have small meaning, if any at all. Slogans guide popular 
1 








2 THE MEANING OF DEMOCRACY 


thought. Slogans bulwark the arguments of political orators. 
Slogans are the foundations of partisan appeals. Slogans are the 
catchwords of the hustings and the intellectual fodder for the 
multitude. 

‘Liberty,’ ‘Freedom,’ ‘Independence,’ but the most-often and 
loudest-mouthed of all is ‘Democracy.’ Slogans, but with an original 
meaning in which we all believed, an original significance which we 
all recognized. But the terms now have become symbols of a polliti- 
cal movement in which you either believe or you do not. 

But, like any of the foregoing, it is the idea behind the term 
which counts. What, then, is that idea, in the case of ‘democracy’? 
Let us see if we can come anywhere near to discovering. 

Voltaire said, and said well, “When you argue with me, monsieur, 
define your terms!’ It is the best of advice. But who follows it? 
Who is capable of following it? Yet to argue without an under- 
standing of what your terms and your phrases really mean is only 
to mouth words. And where can you find a word that, in these days, 
is more mouthed and mouthed with less comprehension of its real 
meaning and its true significance than the word ‘democracy’? 

It is necessary to think in terms of concepts, rather than of 
words. The concept is the idea, and whether you believe, with Kant, 
that the idea is apart from, and a priori to, all practical experience, 
or whether you believe the contrary, with Locke and the Utili- 
tarians, the idea is the thing with which you have to deal. 

What, then, is the idea behind this thing we call ‘democracy’? 
I have spoken of the Greek theory of it, often held before us as the 
true ideal by those who have little understanding of what it actually 
was in the time of Pericles. For, following the Platonic concept, 
upheld in our time by George Bernard Shaw, that control should 
be limited to those ‘fit to exercise it,’ the Greeks limited the elec- 
toral franchise and all participation in government to the educated 
minority, rigidly excluding women even from that. This class, as 
I said, included somewhere around thirty to forty thousand. 

Among these democracy was ‘pure,’ as pure as it ever has been 
or ever can be. Which is to say, that everyone of the aforesaid 
class had not only the right to vote but also the right to get up in 
the assembly and have his say, with a certainty that, within reason, 
he would be heeded. Thus it was as sure as anything can be that 
the man who held public office would be the man the majority 
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THE MEANING OF DEMOCRACY 3 


wanted to put there. Nor was it possible for him to remain long 
in that office if he failed to justify the confidence his fellow demo- 
crats had put in him, if he proved incompetent in the premises, or 
if he indulged in any chicanery, political or other. It was a kind of 
‘recall’ system, much the same as often advocated in our time, 
both in Britain and in America, but never, in any important degree, 
put into practice. 

In Athens, then, the ‘people’ ruled. But who were those people? 
They were the élite, intellectually élite, anyway, minority, the 
numerical majority being hundreds of thousands of slaves. But 
these were not, in the greater part, what we understand by that 
term. On the contrary, they were largely prisoners captured in wars 
unwisely started by enemies of Athens, none of which as an entity 
was equal, either culturally or physically, to that great city-state 
which was named after the revered deity and supposed protectress, 
Athena or Minerva. Yet many of these prisoners, hundreds of them, 
in fact, were quite on a parity with the select Athenians in every 
way, except perhaps physically. That is, they were quite as worthy 
of having a part in government. Nevertheless, being prisoners they 
were slaves, and while well enough treated on the whole, they had 
no share whatever in political life and very little, outside their own 
circles, in any other kind. 

Therefore, if the thing called ‘democracy’ means the rule by the 
largest number of people for the determination of their own welfare 
and destiny, there was actually no more of it in ancient Athens, 
which is so often held up to us as a model of what democracy 
should be, than there is to-day in China or Argentina. It was, on 
the other hand, a plutocracy, and even if the plutocrats numbered 
thirty thousand, those they held in political anl cultural subjection, 
supposed to be from three hundred thousand to half a million 
according to changing circumstances and the fortunes of war, had 
no more to do with democracy than have the people of present-day 
Russia. 

Yet they had to fight in Athens’ wars. They had to build Athens’ 
architectural glories, those marvels all the genius and industry of 
man has never since equalled. They had to serve as galley-slaves 
and to bear the brunt of military action. They were, in short, not 
the ‘submerged tenth’ you hear so much about, but the submerged 
nine-tenths. What kind of ‘democracy’ was this? 
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Another kind of ‘pure’ democracy you hear much talked of is 
that of some of the Swiss cantons. Now these cantons are much like 
the American States, except that their ‘rights’ are more compre- 
hensive and jealously guarded. In fact, the Swiss cantons pretty 
much run their own affairs, subject of course to the national good, 
to the exigencies of foreign affairs, and to the national fiscal 
policy. 

In a few of the cantons local affairs are still determined by 
acclamation, as for centuries past. The electorate, as in Athens 
excluding women (the Swiss voted on that again just lately, and 
again turned down their femininity), gather in the town market- 
place, and pass matters under consideration by acclamation. Every- 
body has a voice and everybody is entitled to have it heard. 

Now such, admittedly, is the ideal of popular government, that 
is to say, of democracy as popularly understood, i.e., a govern- 
ment in which everybody has a part. But, also admittedly, no such 
government can function on a large scale. What is possible in, for 
example, Canton St Gallen or Canton Appenzell, in Switzerland, 
is not possible in Manchester, Chicago, or Auckland, to say nothing 
of in England, America, or New Zealand as a whole. 

If you hold, as many do, that what is called proportional repre- 
sentation is the only fair and proper method of holding a ‘demo- 
cratic’ election (this has, of course, no necessary connection with 
the word as applied to the American political party presently in 
power), why, then, you have the ideal in the Swiss cantonal pro- 
cedure. But on a larger scale it is claimed, and not without reason, 
that this kind of procedure would play directly into the hands of 
the men who run the party ‘machine.’ It is possible, in the con- 
nection, to inquire just what proper part of democracy the ‘machine’ 
occupies anyway. 

However, it is generally accepted, as of the present time and 
custom. But be that as it may, the democratic process as operating 
in communities of a few thousand is clearly impossible in com- 
munities of a few million. How, then, is the former to be expanded 
and still controlled so as to serve with equally fair and representa- 
tive purpose in the latter. 

Ask ten different men, each of sufficient intelligence to possess 
his own concepts in the premises and to be able to elucidate them, 
and nothing is more likely than that you will get ten different 
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THE MEANING OF DEMOCRACY 5 


answers, each couched in terms of what the speaker understands 
to be ‘democracy.’ In other words, he will find here his universal 
cure-all for all political evils and for a good many others. Yet 
wherein that cure-all actually consists he will differ sharply from 
his neighbour. Why is this? Let us see if we can discover. 

Let us be guided in our searchings by the understanding that 
‘democracy’ is a concept, actually an abstraction, whose exact 
meaning, as in the case of many other concepts and abstractions 
with which we daily have to do, is undecided. So, then, as Socrates 
taught, it is idle—worse, it is madness—to bandy carelessly about 
with such abstractions. It is loose thinking, and loose thinking leads 
to unsound conclusions. 

In the preamble to the American Constitution it is asserted that 
‘all men are born free and equal.’ This dubious affirmation is 
generally attributed to ‘free thinker’ Tom Paine, who ‘advised’ 
Thomas Jefferson in drawing up the momentous document. Of 
course it is without the slightest basis in fact. All men are not 
‘born free and equal.’ Thus if you base your concept of democracy 
on such an assumption its foundation is insecure at the outset. 

Men are born neither ‘free’ nor ‘equal,’ unless by ‘equal’ is 
meant, with similar entitlement to the privileges of living in 
reasonable comfort and security. If all men actually did enjoy that 
privilege, you might hold that here is the basis of democracy. 

But some man will say, democracy means that I have as much 
voice in the affairs of my city, state, or nation as the next man, 
though he may be a millionaire and I a ten-pound-a-week clerk. 
He is wrong. He has, in reality, nothing of the sort. Because the 
millionaire is able to control, and does control, thousands of votes, 
however indirect and unapparent that control may be. He controls 
them through that regimentation of thought that he is able to 
direct and ‘channel’ by means of the newspapers he owns, the maga- 
zines edited by his henchmen, through the radio networks that are 
linked to both. He can and does fool the community with manu- 
factured or distorted ‘news,’ with ‘significant silences,’ with such 
interpretations of current events and trends as are tantamount to 

propaganda, and with editorials written by the able men he can 
subsidize, editorials written in such cleverly subtle and adroitly 
coloured fashion as to dominate the minds and shape the opinions 
of ninety out of every one hundred readers. 
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In such fashion can public opinion be altered, and not only 
altered but manufactured. Furthermore, it is a well-known psycho- 
logical fact that the average person can be influenced by continued 
and sustained repetition. It has a curious hypnotic power, some- 
thing by no means overlooked by present-day advertisers, as well 
as by newspaper editors and owners. The same assertion con- 
stantly repeated, kept ever before the reader or the observer, 
though at first ignored or even questioned, at last carries convic- 
tion. This is, of course, a drab commentary on the reasoning powers 
of the average man, yet its truth has been established a thousand 
times. 

The remedy for all this is, of course, a determination of every 
man to think for himself. That is all very well, but such ability 
clearly rests upon education. From which it follows that the man 
whose education has not achieved the object that should be its 
primary one—i.e. to inculcate the ability to think—comes to adult- 
hood in such a culturally susceptible state as to be easy prey for the 
propagandist, for the manufacturer and the shaper of opinion, 
basing his conceptual conclusions upon such false premises as may 
serve the purpose of the propagandist. On the other hand there 
will be the man who is so constituted intellectually as to be unable 
to accept manufactured opinion, whatever form his education may 
have taken. He will be at pains to read the few honest and im- 
partially edited newspapers, the few magazines that search for 
and print the truth, the facts as they are, so far as all that is 
possible, without fear, favour, or purpose of propaganda. 

It may be contended that the average person, in these days of 
so many problems, especially domestic and of those mainly eco- 
nomic, lacks both the time and the disposition, even if he has the 
capacity, for much independent thinking. That is all too true, and 
it is one of the basic causes of the weaknesses and the incapacities 
of governments, which is to say of the all-too-obvious failure of 
democracy. Because it means, and must mean, that the word, the 
concept, the abstraction, signifies to our ten different men ten 
different things, even as they have heard ten different views ex- 
pressed by men whose views they think sound, or else have read 
ten different opinions in ten different newspapers, magazines, or 
radio networks. This point is illustrated well enough by the story 
common in America, of the man who was taken mildly to task 
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by an acquaintance from the distressingly small class who do 
think for themselves. 

“Where do you get those ideas from, anyway?’ 

‘Why, from Time and Life, of course. Where else should I get 
them from?’ 

Puerile as this sounds, it is by no means without significance. 
And there is much truth in it, as you will appreciate if you are 
acquainted with the American scene and with the extent to which 
it is shaped, intellectually and culturally speaking, by a few widely 
circulating periodicals dedicated, on behalf of powerful interests 
and persons, to the regimentation of public thought. 

It must be obvious to any reasonably thoughtful person that 
neither democracy nor any other concept carrying an ideal can 
function successfully, possess any real or enduring potency, or 
command the allegiance of the majority unless it has a moral and 
a spiritual foundation over and above—or perhaps behind and 
under would be a better way of putting it—the political and eco- 
nomic foundation. But the moral and spiritual foundation must be 
composed of the understanding, confidence, and allegiance of the 
majority of the people. 

The reason that democracy, generally speaking, is not function- 
ing successfully to-day is that it simply does not command the 
confidence and the allegiance, nor is, in its true significance, com- 
monly understood. And the reason that it is not understood is that, 
as a slogan, it has come to signify either nothing or everything. By 
this seeming paradox I mean both that, as we found at the start, 
the term is so glibly and carelessly mouthed as to convey no real 
idea, or that, on the other hand, it is used with equal carelessness 
in such all-embracing fashion as to lose any specific meaning. 

This is particularly the argument of the economic determinist. 
He holds that the history of man is, in effect, the history of wealth. 
On that premiss the conclusion is valid enough that any ideal of 
popular power must be primarily a matter of economics. Therefore, 
if money is power, the strongest power, clearly a state in which 
money and property are not equally divided cannot, by any ac- 
ceptation of the term, be ‘democratic.’ 

But, notwithstanding the long-winded arguments, the essays, and 
even the books, that have been devoted to such a contention, man 
is not economically ‘determined.’ No, not even in this ‘atomic age’ 
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of mechanism and materialism, of bitter struggle for a bare exist- 
ence on the part of more than half the world’s population, and 
of concentration of money-power in the hands of a few. Spiritual 
concepts still have weight and potency. Moral considerations are 
not entirely dormant despite the many influences and agencies try- 
ing to lull them to slumber. Culture in its best and broadest sense 
is maintained in the lives and works of hundreds of thousands. 

All these things, the spiritual, the moral, the cultural, must bul- 
wark any true democracy, to-day and always, if it is to endure 
or if it is to hold the reverence and support of the majority, if, that 
is to say, it is to be ‘popular representation’ in any but the nar- 
rowly political sense. And if it is only the latter, define the term in 
any way you like, it is not really ‘democracy’ at all. 

For true democracy carries a higher ideal. It may be that its 
soundest basis is found in the Scriptures, in the ‘do unto others,’ 
since certainly in that simple admonition may be found the answer 
to most of our woes, trials, and uncertainties. For it must be apparent 
to the most cynical that any concept of democracy which lacks the 
moral and spiritual foundation cannot withstand, and never has 
withstood, a grave crisis, whether that crisis is political or 
economic. 

The American ‘Declaration of Independence,’ in which the 
American colonies declared in sonorous terms their independence 
of the mother-country, holds that all men are entitled to ‘life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.’ Upon a close analysis, what 
does all this mean? Here, again, it is necessary to define our terms 
if we are to reach anything like a sensible answer. 

By ‘life’ we may suppose is intended physical security. It is surely 
something to which all men are entitled. But, after a widespread 
application of theoretical democracy, how many have it? Millions 
throughout the world have never known it, have no reason to hope 
they ever will know it, because power and not righteousness is the 
foundation of the so-called democracy. 

‘Liberty!’ What, exactly, does this term mean? John Stuart 
Mill’s definition is perhaps as good as any, ‘Freedom of thought 
and action up to the point at which those may conflict with the 
welfare of others.’ But, mark you, only up to that point. That is 
to say, liberty is not to be confused with licence, as it is being to-day 
all over the world. It is not permission to ‘do as I like and let the 
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next man make the best of it!’ as many appear to think. It has 
not, in its true meaning, any conflict whatever with the admonition 
‘do unto others!’ 

‘Pursuit of happiness!’ But just what is ‘happiness’? Evidently 
it is different things to different men. With one it lies in his en- 
deavour, manifested in his works, to better the lot of his fellows. 
With another it is found in the possession of ample means to live 
without that or any other kind of endeavour, in an existence 
devoted mainly to pleasure-seeking, to what the average man means 
by Epicureanism, except that the great Greek, in his hedonistic 
teaching, did not mean pleasure at the expense of others, selfish- 
ness, self-indulgent idleness. 

With the third man what we call happiness lies in a quiet, un- 
pretentious life, content with modest means, sufficient to provide 
for, perhaps, a small and satisfied family. But to the fourth man 
the concent holds a connotation of power, sway over many, the 
ability to influence his fellows, sometimes for their good, some- 
times not. Robert Frost, the famous American poet, holds that 
happiness consists in ‘combining your vocation with your avoca- 
tion,’ that is to say, so loving your work that it comes to be equally 
your relaxation and your diversion. It is a high ideal, attainable, 
alas, by few of us. 

The point is, I think, that this oft-quoted—in America, anyway— 
objective of democracy, that being what the said Declaration pur- 
ported to establish, is couched in undefined terms, therefore too 
vague to be taken as a basis for any concept or abstraction, de- 
mocracy or other. In order to fix the latter firmly in the minds of 
men and to secure their adherence and their allegiance to it we 
must be much more specific. We must labour for a democracy 
that will safeguard the lives of all men, that will ensure them a 
liberty of thought and action having at all times and under all 
circumstances a full regard for the rights and for the comforts of 
others, and that does not make ‘happiness’ in the personal sense 
one of life’s main objectives but places first a sense of mutual 
responsibility, political, social, and moral alike. 

You hear, too, in these days much talk about the ‘good life,’ 
which is supposed to be possible for each and all through a system 
of government based upon ‘democracy.’ In what, then, does the 
good life consist, and what can democracy—meaning by that a 
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government in which all share—do to establish and, having estab- 
lished, to maintain it? 

What is the most important element in this ‘good life’? One 
man will say it is ‘freedom,’ another that it is economic security, 
a third that it is a friendly accord with those around you, not only 
individually but nationally. But what we call ‘freedom’ is as vague 
a concept as ‘democracy,’ if not vaguer. We understand that a 
‘free’ nation is one enjoying self-government—at least theoretically. 
But what is a ‘free’ man? In strict definition he is a man not 
enslaved. In a broader acceptation of the term he is ‘free’ only 
as he enjoys economic security, as he is not enshackled to circum- 
stance, as he is possessed of sound health, and as he is able, both 
physically and economically, to order his life as he pleases, always 
having regard to the same right accorded his fellows. 

How can democracy, even in its ideal form which of course 
has never yet been achieved, secure all this? Obviously it cannot, 
but it can secure a good deal of it. Yet only if it is generally sup- 
ported, its meaning generally understood, its maintenance made 
the personal business of everyone possessing the right of suffrage, 
and its moral and spiritual background recognized in its true 
significance. 

Lacking all that, especially the last, democracy never can be 
any more of a vital force than it is to-day, and the fact has to be 
faced that as such a force it is nearer to failure than it has 
been for a hundred years, despite two wars intended to maintain 
it, the first to, as Woodrow Wilson said, ‘make the world safe’ for 
it. His way of achieving that was through world-organization, such 
as the League of Nations. But the method failed, just as the United 
Nations Organization is failing, purely and simply because it could 
not secure universal support, or even the united support of the 
more important Powers. 

And so, if the term ‘democracy’ means ten different things to ten 
different men, or even if it is anything more than a slogan glibly 
mouthed by self-seeking politicians who see in it only a means to 
self-aggrandisement, it is mainly because no one of the ten has 
ever taken the pains to understand even its fundamentals, to say 
nothing of analysing, studying history, or weighing the arguments, 
pro and con. But, worse, his apathy has been such regarding not 
only this but every other political issue having to do with his 
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welfare and his ‘freedom,’ he has, by the hundreds of thousands, 
refused or neglected even to go to the polls on voting-day and 
register his suffrage. In one English constituency, when a special by- 
election was held, hardly more than 20 per cent. of the electorate 
cast ballots. 

What is the explanation of this apathy, threatening as it does the 
very existence of the thing known as ‘democracy,’ however defined? 

The explanation is, I think, found in two evident facts. First, 
the feeling that his vote no longer counts for anything anyway, in 
view of the control of public affairs and interests both at home and 
abroad by a few powerful persons and a few powerful interests; 
and, second and much more significant, his lack of interest in 
anything outside his own immediate life and concernments. ‘I 
couldn’t care less!’ How often is this heard in England when a 
matter of public interest is forward, even perhaps to be voted upon! 

Herein lies not only the negation of democracy, as any kind of 
an idealistic concept, but of anything at all in the nature of the 
popular government that the term is supposed to connote. More 
than that, it threatens their very existence through death by dry-rot. 
Representative government in any form or by any name relies for 
its efficacy, for its very existence, upon the interest of every in- 
dividual of the governed and therefore his active participation. A 
‘popular’ government means a ‘people’s’ government, nothing less, 
and if the people will not concern themselves with it, it is even surer 
to fall than the house divided. 

We find, then, that what democracy really means is a determina- 
tion on the part of everyone who possesses the ballot to exercise 
his right intelligently, an intent to participate personally in the 
government to the extent that his ability and circumstance warrant 
and make possible, and the endeavour always to inform himself 
and to keep informed in respect of every detail of the matter or 
matters being dealt with. 

Admittedly this is a high ideal. But so is democracy. It is an 
ideal but not an unachievable one. And, as Browning so well said, 
the greater our struggle to reach what seems beyond our grasp, 
the nearer will we come to it. And it may well be that only as we 
do this shall we be saved. Or, to put it as Wilson did, make the 
world safe for democracy. 

Yet we must always remember that, as Ivor Brown makes clear, 
B 
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the right to vote without the ability is neither a guarantee of freedom 
nor the way to achieve democracy. Because if the ability is lacking 
the voter is at the mercy of every demagogue who mouths a slogan 
or promises a boon in the name of that democracy. And the ability 
to vote intelligently rests not only upon the foregoing but, even 
more, upon education. It is certain that without education you 
cannot have democracy. You cannot have any kind of successful 
popular government. Education is the only force that promises it, 
to say nothing of guaranteees it. And what really is education? It is 
not the poring over textbooks or even the learning of them all by 
heart. It is not examinations passed through ‘cramming,’ their con- 
tent presently forgotten henceforth and for ever. It is not a close 
application to mathematics, to any other one thing, or even to many 
things. It is, on the contrary, the development of an ability to think, 
to think for oneself, the formation of a critical faculty that shall be 
able to work out problems by oneself, the creation of a scepticism 
in respect of mere words. That is education, the only kind that will 
save the world, for democracy or for any other end. 

Finally, let us ponder the noble words of William Morris, one 
of the finest ‘democrats’ in the best and truest sense that history 
can discover to us. 


Yea, forsooth, once again I saw, as of old, the great treading down 
the little, and the strong beating down the weak, and cruel men 
fearing not and kind men daring not; and wise men caring not; and 
the saints in Heaven forbearing and yet bidding me not forbear. 
Forsooth, I knew once more that he who doeth well in fellowship, 
and because of fellowship, shall not fail, though he seem to fail 
to-day, but in days hereafter shall he and his work yet be alive, and 
men be holpen by them to strive yet again and yet again; and yet 
indeed even that was little, since to strive was my pleasure and my 
life. 


MARC T. GREENE 
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THE present writer gets a thrill from realizing that words on our 
lips were on those of people who lived long ago and in distant 
lands and are ‘wherewith the dead the unborn call.’ Samuel Butler 
wrote of this meeting with the dead: 


... Meet we shall, and part, and meet again 
Where dead men meet, on lips of living men. 


There is history in words. 

Clothing other than skins was worn by Neolithic people. Bark 
was steeped into material for this purpose. Lintwdt, whence comes 
linen, the most ancient type of clothing of the European Aryans, 
was prepared from the inner bark of lime trees. This led to the 
use of this material for drawing on, and subsequently writing on: 
so in Latin liber meant ‘bark’ and the ‘book,’ and in English we 
have library. Boc, ‘beech,’ became book. 

Dr Robert Eisler has pointed out that in prehistoric times, side 
by side with the peaceful food-collectors and agriculturists, were 
tribes of predatories who were designated as wolf-men. The great 
number of ancient Indo-European tribal names, such as Luvians, 
Lycians, Lucanians, Dacians, Hyrcanians, meaning ‘wolf-men’ or 
‘she-wolf people’ found in Italy, Greece, the Balkan peninsula, Asia 
Minor and north-west Persia, the numerous Italian and Greek 
personal names with these meanings show what an impression of 
the wolf idea survived. When the predators could, they attacked 
the food-collecting or agricultural tribes, killing or enslaving the 
males, raping and enslaving the females: hence in Latin familia, 
from famulus, ‘a slave’ and the absolute power, including that of 
life and death, of the Roman father. 

Primitive man believed that supernatural signs were given for- 
bidding certain things. When a thing was forbidden supernaturally, 
it was in Hebrew designated qadosh, in Latin sacer, but it was the 
Polynesian word tdpu, brought to England by Captain Cook, that 
became the English word tabu. The words mana and totem are 
similarly derived. 

One of the earliest language roots to have survived was iu, ‘life.’ 
13 
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It survives in Jupiter; ewe, the mother of lambs; in dew, the life- 
giving essence that came from the moon; in yew, the tree so named 
because of its power to be evergreen and produce scarlet, phallus- 
like berries, exuding ‘dew’; and Yule. It could go through the form 
au as in tau, the phallic cross, and in the words for dew and so 
on in Germanic. There is little doubt that this is the toe in mistletoe. 

The mother knew how to produce life. This was the greatest 
wisdom and so arose the symbol of the Great Mother. The root 
cu appears in countless words from cowrie, Cypris' down to cow; 
and the root cun had two lines of descent, the one emphasizing 
the mother and the other, knowledge: Cynthia and the underworld 
term for the external female organ, cunt, on the one hand, and 
cunning, on the other. 

The knees were connected in the mind of primitive man with 
generation (as in the couvade), and in various European languages 
—e.g. Greek, Latin, Irish—the word for knee is cognate with the 
term for generation. 

The male gonads were a symbol of potent duality. As recorded 
in the Old Testament, fidelity was supposed to be guaranteed by 
putting a hand under a thigh on to them, cf. Latin testis and testes. 
The Greek word for the ‘double axe’ was pelekus, cf. Castor and 
Pollux and their association with the gonads, e.g. castrate and the 
underworld word bollux for the gonads. In Latin this symbol was 
identified with the adjective liber, ‘free,’ and the god Liber? It 
seems to have led to the discovery of the scales, cf. Latin libra. 
The constellation was identified with this symbol before it meant 
the Scales. A roll of manuscript was like the phallus and this 
clicked with the writing-material word liber referred to above, and 
so liber ‘a book.’ 

The spirit of the tribe was believed to reside in the wizard-king. 
Hence the connection between gens and genius in Latin; in Gothic 
thiuda, ‘people’ and thiudans, ‘king’; in English kin and king. 

The ancestors of the Minoans went to Crete from Syria in the 
fourth millennium B.c. Their language as a language is lost but in 
ancient Greek the combinations -ss- and -nth- are usually marks of 
words that came from it, e.g. Knossos, Korinthos, Parnassos, tha- 

1 Her name was given to her island Cyprus, so rich in copper (appearing 
as the green malachite) that it gave its name to the metal, cuprium, which 


became copper. 
2 Cf. the English verb ‘to lib.’ 
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lassa (‘sea-water’). Some Aegean words have come down into 
English: narcissus, acanthus, cypress, labyrinth, absinthe, mint, 
turpentine (through Latin terebinthus), colossus, plinth, abyss. 

The language of the ancient Nordics included pitar, ‘father’; 
matar, ‘mother.’ In the Aryan social structure the king retained 
his primitive divine character. Under him was the leader of the 
army, then the men of feudal obligation, then the companions: cf. 
Herzog or Duke, barons, comites (counts). In Roman religion the 
word flamen was probably the same as the word Brahmin. 

From ancient Egypt some names have come through Hebrew 
to be assimilated English: Moses, ‘son’; Hophni; Phinehas; Merari. 
Egyptian physicians became outstanding and many of their drugs 
were taken over by other schools, and nitre, for example, is Egyp- 
tian. From ancient Arabic, also, some names have come down to 
us through Hebrew, e.g. Abram (Arabic ram ‘desire’) and Job. A 
remarkable instance of the handing down of a name from Hebrew 
itself is Jochanaan, ‘pleasing to Yahweh’: in modern languages it 
is Johan, John, Jean, Juan, Giovanni. The prototypes of the alpha- 
bet used by the Phoenicians had originally the shapes indicated 
by the Hebrew letter names: aleph, ‘ox’; beth, ‘house’; gimel, 
‘camel.’ These passed into Greek meaningless and produced alpha, 
beta, gamma. 

The pillar of stone had phallic meaning and came to be asso- 
ciated with Hermes and used as a boundary mark—whence 
(Herminus. 

Before the Chaldeans, the month had been divided according 
to the changes in the moon, cf. our word week; German Woche; 
German Wechsel, ‘change’; wachsen, ‘to grow’; English wax. 

The fig, because of its abundance of seeds, was a symbol of 
fertility. In the Genesis story the tree was not an apple tree: this 
idea was due to confusing malum, ‘evil, with malum, ‘apple.’ 
Historically, the wearing of leaves preceded the shame of naked- 
ness. It is significant that it was of fig leaves that, in the Genesis 
story, the first man and woman made aprons—about the worst 
shape of leaves for the alleged purpose—the tree was a fig tree and 
the fruit revealed sex. At Silbury Hill, in England, down till yester- 
day, natives ascended the hill on Palm Sunday and ate figs. In 
English the word fig was identified with the gesture of putting a 
thumb between fingers or into the mouth, obviously representing 
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the sex act—note the assonance with fuck—and thus becoming a 
gesture of derision and contempt. Hence the use, appearing in 
Shakespeare, of fico and the expression, ‘not giving a fig for.’ 

The dog, in early days, was confused with similar animals. Early 
man was impressed by the tracks made in the wilderness by them, 
by their power to find a way. Such an animal became a symbol 
for a guide. The constellation we call the Plough was veritably 
conspicuous, indicating the way in which the universe of the fixed 
stars turns—and hence this direction was ‘right’ and the opposite 
‘sinister.’ It was at one time regarded as the Dog, as knowing the 
way, and an old Greek name for the Pole Star was Cynosura, 
‘The Tail of the Dog,’ the guiding star on which the eyes of all 
mariners were constantly fixed. The sun in Greek was known as 
geourgikos, ‘earth-energizer.’ He was the real St George, who killed 
the dragon of night. 

Tammuz has passed right down to us as the name Thomas. 

The ancient Assyrians were great botanists. In some cases their 
names for plants are used by us: karsu is the same word as cherry; 
kamunu is cummin; azupiranu is saffron; samassamu is sesame; 
namta-ira, ‘male plant of destiny,’ passed into Greek as mandra- 
gora. 

In ancient Persian pairidaeza was made up of pairi, the same 
root as Greek peri, and diz ‘to form or mould’ and meant an 
enclosure or park. A Persian noble had a ‘paradise’ in which 
animals roamed. In Persian adam meant ‘people.’ 

In ancient Greek we encounter the universal baby-word for 
nastiness in kakos. To Greeks a river was for drinking, potamos. 
From prehistoric times when wizards put on skins of goats came 
tragedy. The polis was to become the origin-word of a whole 
vocabulary. The word biblos, from the town Byblos, which was an 
emporium for papyrus, meant ‘papyrus.’ Among Greek thinkers 
everything in the universe had a logos, i.e. a rational explanation 
of its nature: hence in that part of our culture which is derived 
from them everything has an -ology. Herodotus used the word 
historie, ‘inquiry’ or ‘study’; and from his time novella meant a 
medium-length tale primarily intended for entertainment. The 
Sophists produced the concept translated into Latin as humanity. 
In Athens there was a monthly assembly of citizens that went by 
the name agora kuria: later, the meeting of Christians came to be 
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named by the adjective kuriakos, ‘the Lord’s,’ from which came the 
word church. Among the Greeks it was believed that a process was 
at work in the world turning things into better forms, phusis. This 
passed into Stoicism and thence into Christianity as ‘Providence.’ 
It was possible to speak of things that were going to be brought 
into being and this was translated into Latin as natura. Natura 
became personified by Latin poets and passed into modern 
thought as ‘Nature.’ 

Plato (this name ‘flat face’ was a nickname given him by Soc- 
rates), like an Indian guru, taught in a grove: the Greek word for 
grove is academos: Plato’s came to be known as the Academos: 
hence all the academies. Aristotle bought a peripateia or walk for 
himself and his pupils at the Lyceum, a sportsground, and opened 
a school. 

Mr Goad in his Language in History has shown how the Romans 
carried over their primitive vocabulary to have military, political, 
and economic meanings. The meaning of /talia is ‘land of cattle,’ 
itali meaning ‘cattle’; tribunus, ‘chief of tribe, came to mean ‘tri- 
bune’; tributum meant originally ‘tribal tax’; pecus, ‘flock,’ led to 
pecunia; versus, ‘turning round of the plough,’ came to mean ‘fur- 
row’ and hence ‘line’; lira was a ridge between furrows, hence 
delirari was ‘to get off the right line’; rivalis meant originally ‘one 
who used the same stream’; derivare meant ‘to originate a channel 
from a stream’; coagitare, ‘to shake together,’ and so ‘order’ came 
to be cogitare, ‘to think’; legere was ‘to pick up’; one picked up 
sense from letters, therefore the word came to mean ‘read’; a 
college was ‘a group that picked up things together’; a pontifex, ‘a 
man skilled in the magic of bridge-building’; principes were ‘those 
who fought in the front line.’ The surnames of patricians were of 
as humble origin, being usually country nicknames: Cicero, ‘chick- 
pea’; Naso, ‘nosey’; Casca, ‘old-fashioned’; Balbus, ‘stammerer’; 
Galba, ‘big belly’; Porcius, ‘piggy’; Flaccus, ‘deflated.’ Caesar, 
‘hair,’ also a nickname, was to become the uncommon nouns Kaiser 
and Czar. 

In Alexandrian philosophy the idea became prominent that the 
first emanation from ultimate reality was the Divine Wisdom—in 
Greek the Logos. This was throughout the universe and was the 
creative principle in all things—the spermatikos logos, i.e. the seed- 
mind: it was literally disseminated: in animals it appeared as 
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semen. It was identified also with pneuma, the breath of life (an 
important aspect of pneuma was tonos, ‘tension’—tone). In Latin 
spiritus included the meaning ‘semen.’ It did so as late as Eliza- 
bethan England; this probably underlay Shakespeare’s ‘An expense 
of spirit in a waste of shame is lust in action.’ 

In Alexandrian literature it was a custom to write poems about 
pictures and in this way some poems came to be called eidulla, 
‘little pictures’—hence idyll. Meleager was fond of flowers and 
compiled what was thought to be the first anthology, ‘pick of 
flowers’ (until earlier examples were discovered in Egypt). 

The educational tutor was a household slave, pedagogue, ‘child- 
leader,’ who took children to school and generally supervised their 
lessons. The word canon came from a Greek word meaning a reed 
used as a ruler, and so came to mean a rule or order. 

Latin, in its ‘classical’ period, was a literary conventional lan- 
guage but it existed side by side with the popular speech. In the 
latter the slang word festa, ‘pot,’ took the place of capite, ‘head’; 
caballu, ‘horse,’ of equo; diornu, ‘daily,’ of die, ‘day’; gamba, ‘leg,’ 
of crus; parabolare, ‘to speak,’ of loqui; fluviu, ‘river,’ of amne. 
Here we see origins for the ‘Romance’ languages.’ 

We have seen above how early man was impressed by animals 
that could find their way in wilderness. (One such was the fox; a 
survival of this symbol was that in German student societies the 
officer who guided neophytes was called ‘Fox.’) Not only was the 
dog such but to this significance in the bitch was added that of 
fertility. In ancient Britain the hare was a sacred track-finding 
animal. With the arrival of Christianity the words signifying such 
animals became ambivalent. Bawd had the double meaning of 
‘sacrosanct animal’ and ‘free’ woman. We find it in Shakespearean 
times meaning ‘hare.’ The word, more especially in the form 
baudrons in Scotch, could signify ‘cat.’ Reciprocally, puss was 
applied to hare as well as to cat and survived in underworld 
language as a word for the female external organ. 

In the first century A.D. the seven-day week of days dedicated to 
seven planets was adopted all over western Europe with a strange 
suddenness. It spread among the tribes of Germany and the north, 
who translated the names of the days into their own idioms. In 
Keltic as in other ‘early’ cultures, night was more important than 


1 Goad, Language in History. 
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day. Reckoning by nights survives in fortnight, till an earlier time 
it survived in sennight, and it survives in the names of festivals of 
eve and e’en. 

From the Roman civilization on the Continent the Germanic 
peoples adopted some words which passed into English: -coln (from 
colonia), street, wine, butter, pepper, silk, alum, pound, inch, mill, 
mint (which last had travelled from ancient Crete). Tide was the 
Saxon word for a ‘time.’ The Saxons divided daylight into four 
tides of roughly equal length, the second ending at noon. Easter 
and Whitsun were Nordic words, and hell was originally the region 
reigned over by Halja, goddess of the underworld. In Anglo-Saxon 
hlafdige was ‘the person who kneads the bread’ and hlafweard, 
‘the keeper of the bread’: the words became /Jady and lord. A wed- 
ding was a ‘pledging’ of the consideration for handing over the 
bride. 

In times of persecution of Christians by the Roman Empire, 
when the former were required to hand over copies of their Scrip- 
tures, anyone who complied was stigmatized as a traditor ‘hander- 
over’ and this became in English traitor. By the fifth century the 
constitution and social pattern of the Roman Empire had produced 
in the Church the elaborate organization of province, diocese and 
prefecture, passing on the terms diocese, rector, vicar. Non-Arians 
in Spain under the Visi-Goths suffered considerably: the word 
Visi-Goth became bigot. In the sixth and seventh centuries the 
Church brought into English bishop, candle, creed, font, mass, 
monk, priest. 

Danes and Northmen contributed to English, among other words, 
law, outlaw, riding, call, crave, fellow, get, hit, husband, knife, 
leg, left, loose, low, odd, root, same, scant, skin, take, scrip, Thurs- 
day, thrall, want, wrong, sister, give. 

The Muslim conquest of practically the whole civilized world of 
the time created an ‘empire’ embracing many cultures, from India 
westwards. In particular, the very fertile culture of Persia was 
enabled to pass riches to the West. Cleanliness was spread and used 
the often-changed garment of linen or cotton, which still passes 
under its Arabic name in Europe, chemise. India made great con- 
tributions to mathematics and agriculture. The Alexandrian culture, 
inheriting so much from ancient Greece and with its own remark- 
able contributions to science and scholarship, was passed on and 
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stimulated great developments in these fields. Among the many 
more words that passed from or through Arabic into English the 
following is a selection: 


Science, pure and applied: algebra, surd, sine, alcohol, alkali, 
antimony, alembic, sulphur, sal-ammoniac, campnor, borax, 
talc, tartar, theodolite, almanac, soda, zero. 

Economics: tariff, average, risk, douane. 

Shipping: tare, cable, admiral, corvette, shallop (sloop), barque, 
calibre, magazine. 

Household: alcove, carafe, mattress, sofa. 

Textiles: sarsnet, samite, dimity, taffeta, diaper, gauze, cotton, 
muslin, satin, fustian, tabby, shawl. 

Fruit and vegetables and other plants: rice, apricot, peach, 
orange, lemon, spinach, artichoke, musk, sumach, jasmine, 
sugar, coffee, saffron, lilac, shallot, damson. 

Sweets: candy, sherbet, syrup, julep. 

Music: lute, guitar, fanfare, fret. 

Colours: Lilac, carmine, crimson. 

Steel-work: damascene. 


The wild cat of Egypt was sacred as the nocturnal personification 
of the moon goddess; then it was taken into the family as sacred: 
Mohammed upheld the belief and so the cat was bred and kept 
all over Asia and Africa: the Berber word gtoiith became the Latin 
catus, which became our word cat. 

Many Arabic words were translated into other languages to pro- 
duce new technical expressions, e.g. stanza. 

The game of hockey came from Persia under the name chaw- 
gan, ‘bat stick’; in Arabic this became jukan; in Languedoc this 
became chicane. Chess was brought from India and Persia between 
531 and 578; Arabic shah mat, ‘the king is dead,’ became check- 
mate. 

Accounting done on a chessboard was taken over by the Normans 
and hence exchequer. From Latin cancer, ‘crab, came cancellus, 
‘little crab’: and this produced chancel, ‘screen,’ and chancellor, ‘the 
person behind the screen.’ 

The Arab gentleman was one who could ride: when Muslim 
gentlemen married Gothic women, who were their superiors, they 
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deferred to women: this was chivalry and the exponent became a 
chevalier and a cavalier. 

Under the Norman regime, French words passed into English. 
Naturally, they are abundant in law, government, property, war. 
The only definite class of objects for which the native names re- 
mained without any French mixture was that consisting of the 
external parts of the body, with the exception of face. The more 
immediate village trades kept their English titles, but the more 
skilled ones got French names. Similarly, all the terms of family 
relationship outside the immediate circle of the household are 
French: uncle, aunt, nephew, niece, cousin. As Scott said in Jvan- 
hoe, while living animals continued to bear Anglo-Saxon names, 
ox, sheep, calf, swine, deer, the flesh of these animals as used for 
food was denoted by French words, beef, mutton, veal, pork, 
bacon, venison. Evidently, the same significance appears in the 
French origin of master, servant, butter, buttery, dinner, supper, 
banquet. The custom of adopting Latin words at second hand, 
through French, paved the way for the extensive introduction of 
words directly from Latin. This is the reason why the Latin 
element is so very much larger in the English language than in 
other Germanic languages.’ 

In the middle of the twelfth century, the language of Central 
France became in England the language of the Court and of 
fashionable society. One consequence of the twofold character of 
the French spoken in England was that in a number of cases the 
same word was adopted twice over: thus catch, warden, launch, 
wage were from Norman French; chase, guardian, lance, gauge via 
the later borrowing. 

In the Middle Ages, if one learnt Latin as such, one had to learn 
grammar, Latin grammar, and that was a mystery. In Cambridge 
was a Master of glomary. So glamour is an outcrop of grammar. 
A university was regarded as a guild. Now an apprentice farmer 
looked after the cows, a baccalaureus. An apprentice could not 
marry, so could not a bachelor of arts. 

The prominence of wool-spinning in bygone centuries accounts 
for spinster, homespun, spin a yarn, unravel a mystery, thread of 
discourse. After wool-spinning came cloth-making: as surnames 
survive Weaver, Webber, Webb, Sherman, Fuller, Walker, Dyer. 


1 Bradley, The Making of English. 
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The Renaissance opened floodgates for words. There were indi- 
vidual innovators like Skelton who first used poem, accentuation, 
asinine, defensibility. It was Rabelais who used the word encyclo- 
pedia in its modern sense for the first time. 

In Elizabethan times North Italy was the fashionable home of 
social culture: hence attitude, fiasco, influenza, isolate, motto, 
stanza, umbrella. From Spanish have come into English ambuscade, 
desperado, dispatch, grandee, negro, peccadillo, renegade. 

The Classical Renaissance opened the floodgates for the creation 
of an infinity of words in English constructed out of Greek and 
Latin. Writing in the 1920’s Dr R. W. Livingstone said: 


A man passes the Lyric Theatre. A dramatic performance is taking 
place. It may be tragedy or comedy. It may be musical comedy: 
there may be scenery. The play may have a prologue, partly com- 
posed of dialogue between characters, partly of songs in metres sung 
by a chorus to the accompaniment of an orchestra. ... Epic, lyric, 
elegiac, dramatic, didactic, poetry, history, biography, rhetoric, 
oratory, the epigram, criticism, all come from Greek. 


The number of words that Shakespeare was responsible for 
putting into English is very large. 

The Italians have been our teachers in music and the fine arts: 
hence aria, bass, fantasia, finale, gamut, intermezzo, oboe, opera, 
piano, aquatint, fresco, mezzotint, replica, studio, terra cotta. 

In the seventeenth century, Holland was the country looked up to 
especially in navigation and gave us aloof, avast, boom, dock, hull, 
skipper, rover. Netherlands influence in pictorial art is commemor- 
ated in landscape, sketch, easel. 

In the French revolutionary movement, Babeuf was the first to 
use manifesto, Turgot to use capitaliste and Rousseau and his set 
were the first to use prolétaire. The word socialisme was popular- 
ized by Pierre Leroux in relation to the massacre of the Rue Trans- 
nonain. In the middle of the nineteenth century in England demo- 
cracy meant ‘mob-rule’ and democrat ‘a revolutionary.’ 


R. F. RATTRAY 
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A COSMETIC OPERATION? 
IMPRESSIONS FROM POLAND 
Warsaw, September 1960 

POLAND is a less happy country this summer than last, and the 
reasons for it are not too far to seek. The failure of the ‘Summit’ 
has been painfully felt in Poland, for the country set great hopes 
on a relaxation of tension between East and West and perceived 
in such a relaxation the unique chance of not only holding its 
own—which means the fruits of the October 1956 upheaval—but 
also enlarging the margin of freedom. Now those hopes have been 
sorely dashed; and there is in Poland a feeling that, with Mr 
Khrushchev striking more and more bellicose attitudes, the screw 
will be put tighter and the expectations of maintaining a more 
liberal course will be seriously affected. 

There is no doubt that Poland put her bet on Mr K., seeing 
in him a politician who, in spite of his crudeness, bouts of hysteria 
and bad manners, is genuinely interested in the lessening of tension 
between East and West. Stalin was for Poland a man who—had he 
lived longer—might have pushed Russia into war; while Mr K. has 
been regarded as a man who abhors war and would like to go down 
in history as ‘a Czar of prosperity and peace.’ Every statesman 
likes to assume a posture reserved for posterity: he would like to 
pose for his future portrait. The opinion prevalent in Poland a 
year ago was that Mr K. would like to be painted by future his- 
torians as a man of peace, who brought prosperity to his hard-tried 
nation. Thus the fact that Mr K. was, as it is suspected, put under 
enormous pressure of the ‘old gang’ and that his policy was tor- 
pedoed by some sinister forces in the Kremlin or outside it, 
administered a deep shock to the Polish nation. 

Mr K. is often spoken of now as an ‘irresponsible fellow’ who 
‘has rockets on his brain’; a man who ‘can’t be taken seriously’; 
as a politician who ‘can’t last long.’ 

While people in Warsaw don’t expect war, they fear, however, a 
return of a new brand of cold war accompanied by restrictions on 
freedoms gained in the October 1956 turmoil. They already see 
symptoms of ‘old Stalinists’ creeping out of their rat-holes; they 
complain of the difficulties experienced by papers, periodicals and 
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editorial boards of various publishing houses which, though all 
State-owned, have shown in the past a certain latitude in interpre- 
tation of what has been permissible. They also perceive signs of 
a renewed battle between the Church and the State with the latter 
trying to undermine the financial position of the former by chi- 
canery. The atmosphere in Warsaw is not as confident as it was 
a year ago; the feeling that Poland may be manceuvred into a tight 
corner is more general than some twelve months ago; the hopes 
connected with the Rapacki Plan—certainly very much alive some 
two years ago and still smouldering in 1959—have almost dis- 
appeared. A year ago one could meet quite frequently with opinions 
that Poland was going to play an important part as a bridge 
between East and West; and that with the contacts between the 
West and Moscow established the importance of Poland would 
increase. This optimistic belief has been badly shattered now. 

Although Poland recognizes the latent differences between Peking 
and Moscow, she doesn’t want to exaggerate those ideological 
skirmishes and clashes. For some time during the October 1956 
earthquake there was a feeling abroad that China had pleaded 
with Russia not to impose on Poland too harsh a rule and not to 
repeat the tragic pattern of Hungary. Now this sentiment about 
China has vanished: China is now regarded as a “difficult customer,’ 
wanting to strike a hard bargain with Russia; as an element which 
makes for the hardening of the Soviet policy; and as a State whose 
aggressive appetites have by no means been quenched. China is 
often compared here to Russia in 1920, and so fears are expressed 
that China might launch a military adventure which would disturb 
the peace of the world. 

With the deterioration of political hopes and with the economic 
situation still unsatisfactory (the chasm between prices and earn- 
ings remaining wide) it is not astonishing that the general attitude 
of Poles is one of bitter criticism, dissatisfaction and grumbling. 
But in spite of those adverse signals the country makes an impres- 
sion of being much more becalmed and settled than two years 
ago. Things are being done more energetically, especially in the 
so-called Regained Territories, and even a quick visit to places 
like Wroclaw (Breslau), Jelenia Gora (Hirschberg) and others will 
show a real progress on the road of reconstruction. People are 
better fed and clad, and bathing resorts, water-cure places, places 
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on the Baltic seaboard and in the mountains are all crowded with 
people. Poland makes an impression of a country tremendously 
alive; and this zest for living and the energy of the population 
are for a tourist coming from the West a source of constant sur- 
prise. It is a thousand pities that a great part of that energy and 
dynanism remains wasted through a wasteful, bureaucratic and 
utterly stupid system. 

What about the popularity of the Communist leaders and of 
Gomulka himself? 

Was it Bismarck who said, when pondering over the mechanics 
of political life, that ‘man is as great as the wave which carries 
him up’? Whether the authorship of that axiom is ascribed to the 
Iron Chancellor or not, it seems that the description fits Wladyslaw 
Gomulka of Poland like a glove. In the first intoxication of the 
October 1956 events he was proclaimed by some foreign observers 
(Polish ones being much more restrained) as ‘the chief architect 
of the October Revolution’; this must now be put down to the 
usual lack of perspective and to an inclination to simplification 
not uncommon among people watching historical events at too 
close a range. In fact, Gomulka—exactly like Imre Nagy of Hun- 
gary—jumped on the chariot of a revolutionary movement identi- 
fying himself for a short while with the powerful current of popular 
impatience, despair, and anger. By doing this, Gomulka—no less 
than Imre Nagy—didn’t cease to be a confirmed Communist. Still, 
for that precious historical moment he was probably a Pole first 
and a Communist second; and he knew with his undoubted 
shrewdness that he had to ride the storm and to give vent to 
popular discontent. He knew that unless he mastered the growing 
wave of general anger the whole structure would collapse in dismal 
chaos, and a clash with the Russians would become as inevitable 
as it became in Hungary. 

There was in those October days—rarely referred now in Poland 
as ‘revolution’ but much more soberly as ‘October events’—a 
subtle, intimate synchronization of the two wills: that of the 
Polish nation and the will and instinct of Gomulka. The nation 
trusted Gomulka for that moment, and they were not betrayed. 
He succeeded in weathering one of the greatest crises in the life 
of a nation studded with tragedies, heroic insurrections and fright- 
ful bloodbaths. He knew that his country could not risk another 
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Warsaw Rising; he knew also that Russia would be most reluct- 
ant to repeat the pattern of Budapest. 

Out of these considerations grew Gomulka’s decision to oppose 
the Russians: and the nation acting in perfect unison with his 
leadership behaved with exemplary restraint, so rare (nay, almost 
uncanny) with Poles. The quick-witted Warsaw, the birthplace of 
the most daring political jokes in Europe, celebrated the occasion 
with the crack: “The Hungarians have behaved like the Poles, the 
Poles like the Czechs, and the Czechs like pigs.’ 

But the union of the two wills—that of the nation and that of 
Gomulka—was not a lasting affair: it could not be when judged 
by the real potentialities of the situation. He gave to the hard- 
pressed people some very important concessions: a period of almost 
free speech and grumbling—both in talk and in print—which 
provided a community of rebellious people like the Poles with an 
opportunity to get it off their chests; he abolished the nightmare 
of Polish life, the U.B. (Urzad Bezpieczenstwa) the abbreviation 
standing for the Security Office. And then he eased the harness of 
the Polish peasant, leading a wretched life under the combined 
yoke of bureaucracy and expanding collectivization. He didn’t dis- 
mantle collectivization but allowed it partly to peter out and 
partly to be suspended. And then he introduced an agreement with 
the Church, fully aware that in a fervidly Catholic country like 
Poland where Catholicism has become a Church Militant under 
the constant pressure of the regime—though for a time it was 
reduced to the status of a Silent Church—one can’t rule against 
the Catholic Church. Somebody wittily observed that there was a 
certain measure of agreement between Gomulka and Cardinal 
Wyszynski before they came to terms: even a Communist leader 
like Gomulka must have concluded—after surveying the devasta- 
tion wrought by drunkenness, hooliganism, disruption of the family, 
corruption, theft of public property and bribery—that ‘one can’t 
rule a country without the Ten Commandments.’ 

Thus Gomulka was not the architect of the ‘October events’; it 
was the nation—and especially the action of the intellectuals and 
the Poznan revolt of the discontented, hungry workers—which 
brought about the change. Gomulka was carried up by the popular 
wave and he decided to stay at the top. But in the meantime the 
wave has receded, as Gomulka couldn’t deliver the goods and 
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has been left in a curious void. He is still recognized as the indis- 
pensable man for whom ‘there is for the time being no replace- 
ment’; he is still looked upon as the man who ‘had normalized 
the relations between Moscow and in spite of many concessions 
did not capitulate to Russian pressure.’ There is a general, slightly 
grudging, recognition of his skill, backed by the awareness that 
‘the margin of Gomulka’s manceuvre is rather a limited one.’ The 
Warsawians, always ready to make a crack and never short of 
esprit (in this respect Warsaw, much more than in other aspects, 
reminds one of Paris, for her pre-war claim to be a ‘Paris of the 
North’ must be rated as highly inaccurate), repeat the words of a 
song made famous by Krukowski, one of the most popular chan- 
sonniers of pre-war Warsaw: ‘If you haven’t got what you like, 
you have to like what you have got.’ 

Gomulka couldn’t deliver the goods, and probably would not 
have wanted to, nor has he ever had the chance of bringing about 
a real revolution which would have entailed the complete overhaul 
of a bankrupt system. He couldn’t satisfy all the needs and desires 
of his nation, as this would have brought conflict with Russia; 
for the time being Russia is not ready to grant Poland the status 
of another Finland. With Poland sprawling across the lines of 
communication of the Soviet Union with East Germany, there is 
hardly a chance of such Russian magnanimity. At the same time 
Gomulka realizes that any radical change in the structure of the 
system would send it tumbling to the ground. 

Recent political changes, like the removal of the ‘liberal’ ele- 
ments in the Government (like Morawski) and the recall from 
Prague of Witaszewski to the post of the Chief of Army Intelli- 
gence, are viewed by the sceptics as the confirmation of the thesis 
that the ‘October Revolution’ was a ‘cosmetic operation’ and that 
Gomulka can’t change too much the complexion of his clique. The 
removal of General Komar from his post of the Commander of the 
Corps of Internal Security is regarded as the most sinister of 
portents: for it was General Komar who during the October 1956 
commotion opposed Rokossovsky’s troops and halted their march 
on Warsaw (this is the version of events one is given in Poland). 

The same rule which reigns in the political sphere applies even 
more in the economic domain: to the question why Poland can’t 
admit a greater measure of private initiative one hears the 
Cc 
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reasonable answer that this would lead to exposure of the fraud 
and waste of the Communist economic system in such a drastic 
way that no regime could survive such a defeat and such a loss of 
prestige. 

In spite of a constant shrinking of the margins of freedom in 
Poland we have been witnessing a process of an uneasy accommo- 
dation between the Communist leadership and the nation, with the 
latter saving as much as it can for its normal life and breathing; 
the rift between the nation and the regime (which was, by the 
way, pretty obvious before the war during the pressure of the 
so-called sanacja or the ‘colonels’ regime’) must strike any diligent 
observer. The regime is often referred to by the people as ‘they’: 
a word with the ominous ring one used to hear in pre-war Germany 
but much less frequently for the fear of being overheard. With the 
U.B. relegated to the background (for nobody in Poland believes 
that the U.B. was disbanded and sent ‘on the green grass,’ as the 
Poles put it; there is a general belief that the U.B. has only ‘gone 
into hiding’ and are ready to return ‘like the rats-—one hears stories 
of a slow comeback of some U.B. agents to less exalted posts), the 
population indulges in free speech; and though the freedom of the 
Press has been definitely curbed—making weekly papers, once so 
invigorating by their courage, much more uniform—the general 
atmosphere in Poland is still the most free of all the countries of 
the Russian bloc. I refrain from using the word ‘satellite’ as the 
Poles object to it out of a feeling of pride; they don’t like even to 
be called a ‘captive nation.’ They know that they are not free but 
they hate to be reminded of it, and they are only too ready to 
defend their newly acquired gains when a foreigner starts to attack 
too vigorously the many shortcomings of the system. 

The Poles realize that they have to dwell in a rather unstable 
house, on the precarious crossroads between East and West, and 
that every change in the tension between America and Russia is 
reflected on them. They know that the U.S. and the Soviet Union 
hold the key to the situation; they don’t expect any salvation from 
the world, the U.S. included, fully aware that in critical moments 
they will be always left to their destiny, if not in the lurch. Western 
sympathies are still very much alive but they have undergone an 
important change: while Poland has previously suffered from an 
unhappy love for the West, a love tiringly unrequited, to-day she 
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realizes that no amount of affection for the West will change the 
essentials of the situation, and that it would be silly and unpro- 
ductive to strain its strength in that direction. 

“Words, words, sheer words... but the West can’t do anything 
for us; we are tired of words of comfort’; these and similar pro- 
nouncements can often be heard in conversations with Poles. They 
have matured in comparison with the pre-war days: the Warsaw 
Rising and the October events have steeled them against easy 
illusions, against counting on anybody’s help. There is a new 
realism born among them, so unlike the political romanticism of 
pre-war days. France, the former idol of Polish foreign policy, has 
lost much, though it is acknowledged that she may one day play 
an important part in Europe ‘unfortunately through an association 
with Germany’; England is treated with sympathy with a rider: 
‘But, then, what can dear old England do? They are dependent on 
America and they have no European policy.’ The policy of a united 
Europe would appeal to the Poles but for the fear that ‘Germany 
will play first fiddle.” The German trauma is so deeply ingrained 
in the mentality and imagination of the Poles that no amount of 
reasoning will end their fear that West Germany is already armed— 
almost to their teeth—with atomic weapons, and that the Americans 
‘will ultimately be fooled by the Germans.’ The West doesn’t 
realize to what extent the Poles distrust any measure of West 
German rearmament, and in this respect they suspect East Ger- 
mans as strongly as the West Germans. 

“We are left to our fate and we have to work out our own salva- 
tion,’ they say. They know they can’t change the facts of geography 
and they are determined to make the best of the not too pleasant 
situation. They stress that their relations with Russia have been 
normalized and that this is a gain: they don’t suppose there will 
be a Russian intervention; Russia genuinely wants to avoid any 
clash with Poland. They treat Russia now with a much greater 
respect than before: the easy pooh-poohing of the Russian might, 
so general after the war (understandable because the Poles had 
seen the worst elements of the Russian armies, already on their 
last legs, dragging towards Berlin), seems to be on the wane. Poland 
has rejected Communism as an inferior way of life; had it been 
sponsored by a nation with a greater cultural standing than the 
Soviet Union, the fate of Communism in Poland could have taken 
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a different course. But no nation with an inferior civilization can 
impose its rule on a more highly developed organism: the reaction 
will always be contempt and hatred. 

Contempt for the Russians, which was a disturbing factor in 
Polish life after the war, is dying down; this should be ascribed to 
the frequent visits of Poles to Russia. They are coming to the 
conclusion that Russia has been making giant strides towards a 
better standard of living and that something seems to be stirring 
in the ‘Fatherland of the Revolution’; they are convinced that the 
new generation doesn’t toe the Party line and that it is longing 
for a change. It is their pride that Polish papers are quickly sold 
out in Moscow, that so many Russian young people learn Polish 
in order to read Polish periodicals and books, and that there is a 
genuine interest in Russia in the ferment in Poland and its meaning. 

The Poles try to accommodate themselves in the new set-up, and 
they are doing not so badly. Never before have so many people— 
scientists, artists, writers—visited foreign countries, especially Bri- 
tain and America (for Ford Foundation and Rockefeller travel 
grants and bursaries, Poles are immensely grateful; this must be 
recognized as the finest way of establishing contacts with the West). 
Poles are now everywhere: in Egypt, Syria, Iraq, China, Vietminh, 
Ghana, and they enjoy those visits. They know that these are 
orientated more towards the East than towards the West, this 
being the result of their being placed in the Eastern orbit; still, the 
travelling gives them a sense of freedom of movement and a new 
pride—that Polish engineers, architects, and technicians are keenly 
appreciated in countries like India and Iraq. In a way, Poland is 
a much less provinicial country than before the war: there is the 
breath of a great space—though, let us make no mistake about 
it, of the Communist Empire. This is being counterbalanced by the 
increasing number of foreigners from the West. 

The Poles try to accept their new position in the world, and that 
eminent novelist J. W. Grabski probably expressed the general 
feeling when he said that Poland is bound to Russia by many ties, 
and she doesn’t want to become an objective in a political game 
between East and West. 


A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 
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MISSIONS AND GOVERNMENTS IN 
ASIA TO-DAY 


THE then Deputy Prime Minister of the Union of Burma, 
the Foreign Minister, the Minister for Religious Affairs, and the 
President of the Buddhist Sasana Council sat in an office at the 
Rangoon Secretariat so small as scarcely to allow a desk and two 
chairs. There was, however, room for me because all these exalted 
persons were one kindly, elderly Pooh-Bah, the Honourable U 
Thein Maung. 

‘Relations between Government and the Christian missions are 
excellent,’ was his first remark. ‘There is no problem at all.’ When 
I retailed that to a distinguished missionary he snorted. At another 
complacent assurance of the Minister’s he let out a long low 
whistle. 

This incident sums up an impression left by a recent fifteen 
months’ tour of 33,000 miles which took me through fifteen 
countries from Karachi to Japan. Relations between missions and 
independent governments are delicate; each must reckon the other 
a major factor. Neither side, however, contrary to accepted belief, 
deliberately creates problems for the other. Naturally this applies 
only to countries the right side of the bamboo curtain, for the 
reason that missionaries have been expelled long since from Com- 
munist China and its satellites. 

In Africa missionaries always have been an element in the 
political scene: Livingstone’s influence on British expansion, the 
Church Missionary Society’s part in the decision not to abandon 
the Uganda Protectorate, Mr Garfield Todd and Father Huddleston 
in recent years are sufficient evidence. In colonial Asia missionaries 
were less noticeable in affairs of state except in the Philippines, 
although since their grudging admission by the British East India 
Company in 1813 and by the Dutch forty years later, their emphasis 
on social and educational progress was a vital concomitant to 
advancement towards independence, whether it was encouraged by 
the colonial power as in India or repressed as in Java. 

Missionaries in Asia seldom hit the headlines, but are now of 
increasing importance. With their partners the national Christian 
churches they constitute the element in the situation which may 
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turn the scale for freedom, provided their strength is maintained 
and increased by adequate support from the West. 

A dominant factor in almost every Asian country is fear of 
Communism. With China bursting at its seams, politically and 
culturally aggressive, with overseas Chinese crowded in most east 
Asian cities, looking more to Peking than Formosa; with a sector 
of a nation’s life, such as students in Japan, dominated by Com- 
munist aspirations, and the newly literate subject to a flood of 
glossy picture magazines produced in Russia, governments whose 
halos as liberators of their country from colonial rule are dimming 
with age feel justifiably nervous. 

They look, increasingly, to religion as a bulwark. In the years of 
agitation before independence the ancient religions of the East were 
supported and lauded deliberately as distinctive, traditional ex- 
pressions of national consciousness in contrast to the supposed 
‘foreignness’ of Christianity. The Bishop in Madras of the Church 
of South India, David Chelappa, said to me of his compatriots, 
‘Many of them still think I am in some way connected with the 
British because I am a bishop.’ Few statesmen in high office, how- 
ever, continue to share such a suspicion. They approve religious 
effort, endorsing that of their own faith, countenancing that of 
others, as a prophylactic against Communism. 

Christians, whether missionaries or national, do not relish the 
suggestion that political expediency is a motive for missions, that 
the Cross should be raised to keep out the hammer and sickle. And 
most non-Christian leaders with whom I talked, such as U Nu, 
would totally reject my thesis, which I will propound later, that 
Christianity is the only religion in the East which can claim to be 
effective as a bulwark against Communism. Nevertheless the fact 
remains that so long as Communism is rampant in Asia a full-scale 
attack on the Church is highly unlikely this side of the bamboo 
curtain, whether by expelling foreign missionaries, discriminating 
openly and unashamedly against Christians, or prohibiting the 
propagation of the faith. 

To attack one religion would be to attack all and weaken the 
bulwark. And repression of Christianity would in itself smack too 
much of Communism, as contravening one of the Four Freedoms 
promulgated in the Declaration on Human Rights. Asian states are 
proud to subscribe, at least in theory, to these principles of the 
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United Nations, and will not tread them underfoot openly for all 
the world to see, and condemn. 

When I was in India early in 1956 the British press was making 
considerable noise about the imminent expulsion, by roundabout 
method, of foreign missionaries. The impression I gained, that there 
was little substance in the reports, was strengthened by an interview 
with Mr Nehru in which he denied categorically any intentions in 
that direction as contrary to the spirit of the Indian Constitution, a 
denial he repeated when we met more recently, though it was then 
scarcely necessary because the course of events had proved the 
alarm false. 

In 1956, on return to England, I stated in print my conviction 
that missionary work was not on the verge of strangulation. I had 
a sharp rebuke from an experienced missionary in Central India 
who did not conceal his disdain for such a superficial conclusion. 
He expected to be expelled any day, at twenty-four hours’ notice. 
Four to five years later if he has not retired he would be at work 
yet, whether with his bags packed I do not know. 

His attitude is understandable. He lived in that State of the 
Indian Republic where shortly afterwards a Christian building was 
burned down in a riot. At about the same time the State government 
issued its Nyogi Report on Missions, the work of a Commission 
heavily weighted by extremists, who selected the evidence with a 
partiality which may have agitated readers of the Report but, as 
Mr Nehru said, ‘rebounded on its own head.’ This remarkable 
document proclaimed: 


Evangelization in India appears to be part of the uniform world 
policy to revive Christendom for re-establishing western supremacy 
and is not prompted by spiritual motives.... A vile propaganda 
against the religion of the majority community is being systematically 
and deliberately carried on so as to create an apprehension of breach 
of public peace. 


In face of such bombast the modern missionary, to retain his 
usefulness, needs to keep his head no less than did, in a more 
physical sense, his pioneering predecessors. 

Antagonisms in these countries of Asia are local and isolated, 
not representing a national policy. Governments may wink at anti- 
Christian pressures which remain reasonably discreet, or may use 
administrative means to retard or annoy while stoutly denying 
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intention of religious discrimination. They depend on the votes of 
a non-Christian majority and cannot ignore militant partisans, 
whose aims individual Ministers perhaps privately favour. It is well 
known with what subtlety an oriental politician may pursue opposite 
aims. 

The thorniest problems faced by missionaries in their relation to 
the state can be entirely extraneous. Nowhere is this patent as in 
Indonesia. The administration appreciates the contribution which 
Indonesian Christians and Dutch missionaries made to the advance 
towards independence, by creating self-governing units in years 
when political autonomy was a slender hope. Christians are recog- 
nized as among the soundest, most reputable individuals of the 
community, and respect has not been weakened by rebellions in 
Batakland, the predominantly Christian area in Sumatra, and parts 
of the Celebes. A Christian political party (Parkindo) is prominent, 
and the nation has the strongest Christian minority in Asia, 
developed partly by Germans or others, mainly by Dutch. 

For all that, a Dutchman has the slenderest hope of being ad- 
mitted as a missionary. Of the hundreds of Dutch churchmen who 
worked in Indonesia few remain. Entry of non-Dutch is exasperat- 
ingly slow, though this may be partly a legacy from colonial 
officialdom. (Indonesian red-tape is fantastic; a mission working 
remote tractless country by light aircraft in Kalimantan (Borneo), 
where fickle, unpredictable weather imposes frequent last-minute 
decisions on flights, had to abandon flying because the government 
demanded, in all seriousness, forty-eight hours’ notice of every 
landing.) 

The National Council of Churches in Indonesia is proud that 
there are some Dutch still serving, but the ordinary Christian falls 
over backwards to prove he is not a tool of the former colonial 
power. In rural Java my host insisted that most of our calls on local 
Christians should be after dark lest they be embarrassed by the 
appearance of an unknown ‘Dutchman.’ As I moved about the 
countryside, British passport in pocket, a necessity unknown in all 
other countries of the tour, I sensed the complete collapse of the 
white man’s status, the suspicion, the mistrust in stark contrast to 
the affection and respect a Briton is instinctively awarded in India 
and Pakistan. 

Past hatreds have been kept alive by Dutch hold on New Guinea 
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(West Irian). Christianity is bedevilled by a political question which 
has no direct bearing upon the Church in Indonesia. 

The picture of Asian governments benevolently if reluctantly 
neutral towards Christian churches and missions must be qualified 
by Nepal and Malaya (and of course by Afghanistan, which I was 
unable to visit). 

Religious liberty has reached a curious stage in Nepal. Ten years 
ago this strictly Hindu state, which permitted no alternative faith 
save Buddhism, broke out of centuries-long isolation and began to 
hurry into the twentieth century. 

Among crying needs were education and medical aid. A Jesuit, 
Father Moran, was allowed to start a school in Kathmandu. A 
small British Protestant group in West Nepal founded the mission 
hospital at Pokhara well known to climbers in the Annapurna 
range. In January 1954 the United Mission to Nepal, an inter- 
national, predominantly American venture, opened in Kathmandu 
the hospital which was the first of its several medical and educa- 
tional enterprises. The leader of the United Mission was obliged to 
give a private intimation to the government that no evangelization 
would be undertaken: on no other terms was his proposition 
acceptable. 

When Nepal joined the United Nations the Four Freedoms were 
not immediately granted and the mission hospital at Kathmandu 
had to continue to demolish prejudice indirectly, by the integrity, 
devotion, and personal piety of its international staff which included 
Indian and expatriate Nepalese Christians. In 1956 a short-lived 
government published the codification of the penal code. When it 
was found to include imprisonment for propagators of any religion 
save Hindu and Buddhist, articulate younger Nepalese reacted 
against so undemocratic a clause, and caused its deletion. Few, if 
any, of those who condemned it were favourable to Christianity. 
They wished merely to see their country grow up, and an enlight- 
ened attitude to religious minorities is a sign of democracy. 

During my visit in October 1958 three Nepalese pastors near the 
Indian border were in gaol awaiting trial for public preaching and 
baptizing. Four months later the King proclaimed the new Constitu- 
tion which established parliamentary government and conferred on 
the people certain ‘fundamental rights’: personal liberty, equality 
before the law, economic, political, and religious freedom. 
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Toleration given by one hand was taken away by the other. In 
sharp contrast with the Indian Constitution which specifically 
guarantees freedom for all religions not only to profess and practise 
their faith but to propagate it, an article in the Constitution of 
Nepal states that ‘no person shall be entitled to convert another 
person to his religion.’ Possibly the new Supreme Court, established 
to ‘protect the people against the invasion of their fundamental 
rights,’ may interpret this clause to allow an adult to change his 
religion of his own free will despite the inevitability of previous 
persuasion by another person; it can hardly be expected that all 
Nepalese converts will experience Pauline, Road to Damascus 
conversions, in which fellow-men play no direct part—or would 
Ananias fall foul of that article of the Constitution? 

In the new Federation of Malaya, interpretation of freedom of 
religion is officially double faced. 

The British when they negotiated treaties with each independent 
Malay state were anxious to reassure the Muslim ruler that no 
interference was intended with customs or traditions. Islam must 
retain its supremacy. No Malay might be ‘exposed’ to propagation 
from other faiths. With that rigidly enforced protection, the Sultans 
could view with equanimity the incoming profitable flood of Hindus, 
Buddhists, Taoists, Christians who worked the mines, tea gardens, 
and rubber estates. 

The Federation Constitution of 1957 incorporates this protection. 
Clause 11 (1) of Part I reads: ‘Every person has the right to profess 
and practise his religion and, subject to Clause 4, to propagate it.’ 
Clause 4 reads: ‘State law may control or restrict the propagation of 
any religious doctrine or belief among persons professing the 
Muslim religion.’ 

Virtually the effect is that every Malay is reckoned a Muslim and 
may not be ‘exposed’ to propagation. Among the large population 
of Chinese and the Indian minority mission work is not restricted 
and is carried on vigorously, especially in the New Villages. Malays 
are sacrosanct. Missions, however, work among the Malays in 
Southern Siam; Indonesian Christians are Malays; the possibility is 
not remote of Malay Christians becoming active among those of 
their race in the Federation. What then? I have heard of a Malay 
citizen of the Federation, converted in Singapore, who on return to 
his State was deprived of citizenship. 
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Afghanistan, Nepal, and Malaya should follow the example of 
India, or Siam where missionary work is totally unrestricted; or 
post-war Japan; or the Philippines, which has a predominantly 
Roman Catholic population, a ‘secular’ constitution, and the most 
astonishing array of sects and missionaries of every tint saying and 
doing what they please. 

Except for the Portuguese Indian enclaves and Timor, where no 
Protestant work is permitted, the only remaining western colonies 
in East Asia are British: Hong Kong, Sarawak, and North Borneo. 
Since in the estimation of most of their subjects these colonies are 
ruled by Christians, it is pertinent to compare them with inde- 
pendent non-Christian governments. 

The Hong Kong government could be described as outstandingly 
Christian in its treatment of the refugee problem. I am not suggest- 
ing that every member of the administration, whether Chinese or 
nominally Christian British, is a St Michael, or that more perfection 
of character might not help clear bedspace slums quicker, and I do 
not believe that all senior Colonial officers are necessarily actuated 
by consciously Christ-like motives in deciding refugee policy. The 
fact remains that by the admission of refugees in such enormous 
numbers to upset the Colony’s economy, when there was no obliga- 
tion to receive them but human compassion, and by the devotion of 
money, energy, and skill on a vast scale to the attempt to house, 
feed, and employ three quarters of a million uninvited guests and 
their progeny in a cramped, already overcrowded area, the Hong 
Kong government was and is displaying an attitude basically 
Christian. It may be contrasted, though the circumstances are not 
similar, with the attitude at the time of the Partition of India in 
1947, of Hindu and Muslim majorities towards Muslim and Hindu 
minorities, especially in the Punjab. 

I am reminded of U Nu’s words to me about British days. ‘Burma 
has been very blessed, very blessed.’ From the eulogy he uttered on 
the men who had come out to administer it was obvious, allowing 
for his sensitive courtesy, that whatever personal defects he might 
remember of individuals, he felt genuine gratitude for their in- 
corruptibility, their high sense of justice and of administrative 
Tesponsibility, their respect for the rights of minorities. These 
virtues are often recalled nostalgically by citizens of the newly 
independent nations. And they are Christian virtues. 
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In Hong Kong missions naturally contribute largely to relief and 
social work among refugees. An impressive array of welfare and 
evangelistic organizations connected with Churches of every de- 
nomination labours tirelessly, staffed by Chinese, Indians, and 
westerners. Reasonably close coordination is achieved with Govern- 
ment, who are grateful, and anxious to encourage and assist. In the 
new resettlement blocks, for instance, roof tops have been allotted 
to churches, missions or other voluntary agencies, for primary 
schools, vocational classes, clubs. 

As I visited the appalling squatter hovels still to be cleared, the 
bedspace tenements, the roadside and rooftop shacks, watched im- 
pressive relief organizations spending American money, studied 
government plans and saw the resettlement already achieved, I 
found myself convinced increasingly that the Hong Kong govern- 
ment and not the missions were the real heroes in the refugee 
drama. Missions do excellent work, but some of the relief organiza- 
tions have a tendency towards the unintentional encouragement of 
poverty by ceaseless doles. There is more than a suspicion that the 
organizers enjoy the work too much to stop, even if there may be 
better ways to meet the problem. 

And however much money may pour in from abroad, the limiting 
factor in rehousing all refugees on a scale approximating to mini- 
mum human needs is land, and the speed with which the Colony 
can build blocks, reclaim sites from the sea or excavate them from 
mountainside. Exports, rather than devotion of missionaries or 
relief workers, will bring employment and adequate wages. 
Missionaries fill a secondary role in Hong Kong. 

In Malaya, the New Village scheme was a British colonial crea- 
tion, born of the Emergency, which continues to be an important 
feature of the post-colonial Federation. The New Villages led to an 
outstanding example of co-operation between missionaries and 
government. 

General Briggs’ great resettlement project, whereby a very large 
number of the Chinese scattered in the jungle, a prey to terrorists or 
terrorists themselves, had been brought into new villages near the 
roads, left his successor, Sir Gerald Templer, the problem of mould- 
ing these uprooted people into contented communities. 

General Templer, as he then was, enlisted the services of the Red 
Cross and other organizations, which sent out volunteers from 
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England. Appreciating the important contribution that could be 
made by Chinese-speaking missionaries at a time of tension, fear, 
resentment, and perplexity he sought out those lately forced from 
China and scattered world-wide. The Government of Malaya 
offered posts as resettlement officers, doctors, nurses or, for the 
majority who wished to continue operating under church or 
missionary society control, every encouragement to live and work 
in New Villages. 

From government view this co-operation with the churches was a 
success, although some disappointment was felt that missionaries 
declined to pass to the authorities knowledge gained literally or 
metaphorically under seal of confession, in other words to act as 
secret agents, a course which would have imperilled their lives and 
frustrated their spiritual aims. Missionaries endured physical hard- 
ship and danger, knew suspicion and opposition from villagers con- 
vinced they were government spies under cover of religious or social 
professions. The hard core of Communist sympathizers has kept 
antagonism alive. The materialism of the Chinese, the blend of 
idolatry and superstition which virtually is all their religion, con- 
tinues to make of New Villages one of the most stubborn, fruitless, 
and thankless fields in Asia. Had it not been for government invita- 
tion, the opportunity to till and sow and gather its thin harvest, to 
reach the jungle Chinese who had been isolated and uncared for, 
would not have come. 

British Borneo offers the nearest approximation to conditions 
pertaining in pre-war colonies, and no visitor can fail to be im- 
pressed, particularly if he has previously travelled in Java, by the 
overall contentment and gratitude of the mass of Borneons in 
Sarawak and North Borneo. Especially is this true of the indigenous 
natives, Dayaks, Kenyahs, Kelabits, Dusans, and others. 

The Brooke Rajahs wisely allocated separate spheres to each 
mission and these boundaries are maintained up-country with slight 
adjustments, among the five now operating: Anglicans, Roman 
Catholics, American Methodists, who came originally with Chinese 
immigrants, Seventh Day Adventists, and the predominantly Aus- 
tralian interdenominational Borneo Evangelical Mission. British 
North Borneo is likewise divided. This allotment of spheres was 
instituted to prevent natives being pulled this way and that; its 
wisdom may be underlined by reference to early Uganda’s 
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misfortune when Protestant-Roman rivalries became entangled with 
local politics. 

Whether it remains wise is dubious. The Chief Secretary at 
Jesselton, North Borneo, admitted that, ‘As the country gets more 
civilized we realize we cannot keep missions in separate pockets.’ 
The growth of education, the steady spreading of wealth bringing 
wirelesses and out-board motors into use by longhouse com- 
munities, the slow but sure opening up the country, render a too 
rigid division redundant. 

Communications in Borneo are notoriously difficult and for many 
years yet the deep interior must remain divided into tribal areas 
separated by miles of uninhabited jungle. In that setting common 
sense approves the restriction of missions each to its own large area, 
much of which waits to be evangelized. Exact division should not 
be strictly maintained in the no man’s lands between missions where 
the lines on a government map may take no account of movements 
of people or the initiative of tribesmen. 

Whatever difficulties missionaries may experience from colonial 
government policies are trivial beside the wide advantages; any 
murmurer ought to be given a spell across the border in Indonesian 
Borneo. 

Members of the Overseas Service should, however, revise some of 
their ideas about missions. Governments, independent or colonial, 
are naturally tender towards missions which carry on a major social, 
medical, or educational programme: a senior official in Borneo 
dilated on the excellence of the Seventh Day Adventist agricultural 
scheme ‘even if their not working on Saturdays when everybody else 
does is a bit inconvenient.’ Government cannot be expected to be 
partial in matters doctrinal. It should resist the temptation to imply 
that a mission’s prime activity is to save taxpayers’ money by 
supplying social services. Some missions do. Others work differently. 
Religious function must come first. Social benefits are incidental. In 
Borneo, as it happens, one mission which runs no hospitals or 
secondary schools has done much to open up the country, and pro- 
vided other benefits in the course of leading backward tribes to a 
higher moral, intellectual, and spiritual life. 

A hindrance to missions in Borneo is the sentimental view which 
certain government officers hold as to the customs of the people. 
“Why don’t you take up dancing again and the old songs?’ a British 
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district officer said to some Muruts. ‘No,’ they replied. ‘Don’t you 
realize these things are wrong? We’re not in the headhunting days 
now!” 

To an Englishman never in upriver Borneo such an answer might 
seem prudish. That tribe, the Muruts, thirty years ago were so 
steeped in a peculiarly revolting paganism that the Rajah cut them 
off and left them to die out lest they contaminate others. The story 
of their conversion to Christianity through their cousins from across 
the border is one of the most amazing that I heard in Asia. There is 
no space to repeat it here. Sufficient to say that dancing, drinking 
rice wine, and the old songs were so intertwined with paganism that 
afterwards they were thrown right out by voluntary decision of the 
villages. The change from old ways to new is too recent for this 
tribe, which never does anything by halves, to desire again to take 
up customs ciosely associated in their minds with evil. 

Tobacco has also been excluded. ‘Smoking and drinking and the 
old custom went together,’ one of the tribe explained. ‘If a man 
offered a woman tobacco and she took it, this was the giving and 
accepting of an invitation to adultery. When we drank we quarrelled, 
when we smoked it led to seduction.’ 

In 1957 Government decided that the Murut country was suitable 
for tobacco and in order to give them a cash crop urged the tribal 
villages to plant. The district officer sent to tell them met blank 
refusal. ‘Lead us not into temptation. If we grow it we shall soon 
smoke again and be back to our old troubles. You are inviting us to 
adultery. Why not tell the Muslims to raise pigs as a cash crop?’ 

The incident caused a measure of controversy. Government 
blamed the mission in that area although the Muruts had aban- 
doned tobacco planting before coming under their influence. The 
mission naturally declined a request that it should attempt to over- 
tule the tribal decision, and made a counter-suggestion, that the 
country would be suitable for cattle. 

Government officers continue to regard the Muruts as ‘an ob- 
stinate people.’ A Christian government should respect a Christian 
conscience. 

Behind this entire discussion looms the question, Of what value 
to Asia is Christianity? A committed Christian will have his own 
answer. But the argument a fidei will not satisfy many who demand 
more pragmatic evidence. 
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Christianity provides the important element of personal integrity, 
A recent Indian government publication designed to combat corrup- 
tion and improve ethics by emphasizing the great virtues was obliged 
to clothe in Hindu dress qualities not native to Hinduism, Christian 
qualities. Educated Christians in India, Burma, and Indonesia 
are recognized by high standards, although the same cannot be said 
of a mass of semi-illiterate nominal Christians in North India, nor 
of all those astute, rather sharp ‘Syrian’ Christian business-men in 
South India. And in the Philippines graft impregnates public life. 
Much of the Christianity of the Philippines is regrettably skin deep, 
forcibly imposed four centuries ago on an animism which under the 
skin is yet strong. For all such qualifications, in predominantly non- 
Christian Asian lands it is integrity, reinforced by freedom from 
superstition, and concern for fellow-men, that gives the scattered 
Christian community an influence out of all proportion to its 
numbers. 

A second and, from a world viewpoint, more valuable contribu- 
tion is the Christian’s recognition that loyalty to his country must 
not be exclusive. He provides an antidote to nationalist jingo-ism, 
‘my country right and wrong.’ This point was ably summed up by 
the Bishop of Karunagala, a Ceylonese Anglican leader, when we 
met for a Christmas lunch at Kandy. He said, choosing his words 
carefully: 


The small Christian churches in Asia have a great part to play in 
these days of strong nationalism. First, in showing that in the last 
instance we must obey God rather than man. And secondly that in 
spite of our very real loyalty to our own land and culture we can 
allow nothing to break our fellowship with Christians in other lands— 
in other words we stand for Religious Liberty, and Internationalism. 


More important still, Christianity is the only religion in the East, 
as I wrote above, that is an effective barrier to Communism. 

Neither animistic paganism, nor the Hindu, Buddhist, and Mus- 
lim religions—which have such noisy platforms, gorgeous temples 
or imposing mosques, such outwardly unbroken adherence in each 
area where they flourish—can provide the moral stamina which the 
emerging Asian needs if he is to resist the ceaseless mental infiltra- 
tion of Russian and Chinese ideas. 

Whatever may be the genuine sincerity and philosophy of the 
few, the mass of ordinary Asians are bound to the religion of their 
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fathers by fear of supernatural malevolence and especially of social 
ostracism; by ignorance of modern discoveries, disinclination to 
bestir themselves from inherited traditions and superstitions; by 
ceaseless emphasis on the necessity to improve prospects for the 
next life by making merit in this. Fear, ignorance, apathy, self-love: 
the very conditions which Communism needs for victory. 

Therefore Communism is succeeding in capturing intellectual 
loyalty, if not political, wherever the advance of literacy and mass- 
communication media, and the growth of industry, are shaking the 
young Asian out of his age-old adherence to past traditions and the 
dominance of the group. Communists are engaged on an undercover 
campaign of mass persuasion, backed by a will to succeed and by 
funds which make the present resources of the entire Christian 
churches in Asia resemble a parish collection. 

To resist, the Asian needs a dynamic personal faith. He needs the 
element of love, love of God to man begetting love of man for man 
which is almost wholly absent from non-Christian religion. He 
needs that scale of values which is taken for granted in a Christian 
civilization even by those who reject its premises. And a religion 
which gives moral power for those who are genuinely committed to 
it, whether they are philosophers or peasants. 

Because the t.aditional religions do not provide these requisites a 
moral vacuum is developing in Asia. Behind the imposing facade of 
Hinduism, Buddhism or Islam are empty spaces. As literacy and a 
spirit of enquiry grows, so must the vacuum. If Christianity does 
not fill it, Communism will do so. 

The fortunes of Christianity in Asia and its relations with govern- 
ments, independent or colonial, are of concern to all in the free 
world whatever their personal attitude to Christian faith. In this jet 
age of political interdependency in a shrinking world, the small 
Christian minority has the right to expect the partnership, support, 
and interest of its brothers in the Christian West. 


J. C. POLLOCK 








ECONOMIC COMPETITION BETWEEN 
U.S.S.R. AND U.S.A. 


THE conception of economic competition between the U.S.S.R. and 
U.S.A. may have either of two meanings. First, there is the tradi- 
tional idea of competition between countries, the competition for 
markets and materials. The other sense in which the idea of com- 
petition between the two systems is understood, an idea coined in 
the U.S.S.R., is the conception of a competition between two eco- 
nomic systems in raising productivity and production per capita. 

Such an aim was first formulated in the Soviet Union not by 
Khrushchev but by Stalin in 1939, when he set as the next main 
objective of the Soviet economy the surpassing of all other countries 
in per capita output, and painted a very unfavourable picture of 
the U.S.S.R.’s position in this respect as compared with the U.S.A., 
Great Britain, and Germany at that time. However, the war dis- 
rupted all such plans for the time being with a resultant delay of 
about 15 years before the project could again be suggested as 
realizable. 

All present Soviet estimates put the date of 1970 as approxi- 
mately the time when the Soviet economy will draw level with that 
of the U.S.A. in all-round output per capita. Moreover, if this 
objective is achieved, whether before 1970 or later, there is no 
suggestion that Soviet expansion is then to cease. On the contrary, 
as Khrushchev told the 21st Communist Party Congress, 


When we win in this economic competition with the U.S., we 
shall only have completed the initial phase in the building of Com- 
munism. The economic level reached in this phase will not be the 
end of our road, but only a half-way station, at which we shall 
overtake capitalism’s most developed country, leave it behind, and 
push ahead. 


The fact that the U.S.S.R. has risen from fifth, sixth, or seventh 
place (estimates differ) in world industrial production in 1913 to 
second place to-day, and from 7 to 12 per cent. of the U.S. indus- 
trial output in 1913 to roughly one-half (Soviet economists estimate 
that it is now about 57 per cent. while American authorities vary 
between 40 and 50 per cent.) at the present time is exercising increas- 
ing attention in the U.S.A. Whatever inaccuracies there may have 
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been or still are in Soviet statistics, the general picture of the 
U.S.S.R. catching up with the U.S.A. is becoming accepted, and 
Professor Galbraith of Harvard devoted three articles to this 
theme in the Observer during September last year. 

In the past two years a change of tone has been very noticeable in 
the U.S.A., from one of discrediting all Soviet claims to one of taking 
such claims seriously. Adlai Stevenson, in his Friends and Enemies, 
was one of the first to adopt a new attitude, when he estimated 
that if the present Seven Year Plan were successful it would ‘bring 
Russia close to American living standards in another decade.’ 

Allen Dulles, at the 64th Congress of the National Association 
of Manufacturers on December 4, 1959, estimated that, though the 
national income was lower, the U.S.S.R. was allocating approxi- 
mately the same absolute amounts to investment and defence as the 
U.S.A., while investment in iron, steel, non-ferrous metals, and 
machine building was substantially greater. And in a statement to 
the Joint Economic Committee of Congress last November, he 
suggested an annual growth of the Soviet gross national product by 
6 per cent. as against 3-5 to 4 per cent. for the U.S.A.; and a 
Soviet growth of 8 or 9 per cent. per annum in industrial pro- 
duction. He admitted that in the post-war years the highest U.S. 
rate of annual industrial growth had only been 3:5 to 4 per cent., 
and based his calculations for the future on an annual rate of 
growth of 44 per cent. per annum as against Khrushchev’s estimate 
for the U.S.A., based on the post-war average to date, of 2 per cent. 

On January 10 last year the Observer cited a Rockefeller Panel 
Report as saying that the ‘threat to the survival of the United 
States to-day is greater than this country has ever experienced.’ It 
gives varied U.S. estimates of the relative rates of growth of the 
two economies, ranging from an annual rate of 7 per cent. for the 
U.S.S.R. as against 2:3 for the U.S.A. to an 89 per cent. rate of 
growth for the U.S.S.R. as against 4:1 per cent. for the U.S.A. 
In all cases the Soviet rate of growth is recognized as the faster. 
In the Seven Year Plan, as enunciated by Khrushchev, the minimum 
rate of Soviet growth is put at 8-6 per cent. per annum, and the 
results of 1959 and the first three-quarters of 1960 have led Soviet 
economists now to take the likely figure as nearer 11 per cent. In 
the Soviet estimates the likely U.S. rate of growth is taken as 
2 per cent. per annum, based on the post-war annual average. 
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In the State Department’s Problems of Communism (January- 
February 1960) a discussion was opened by Alec Nove on the 
‘Soviet Welfare State.’ Peter Wiles, contributing to this discussion, 
refers to what he calls the Soviet ‘obsession’ with investment, but 
nevertheless hesitates to condemn this policy as unsound, pointing 
out that ‘in the long run, if Soviet consumption continues to grow 
at anything like its present rate, it will exceed the American.’ And 
Dr D. F. Galloway in the Sir Alfred Herbert Paper to the Insti- 
tution of Production Engineers in December 1959, while suggest- 
ing that Soviet estimates do not ‘take into account the marked 
superiority of United States housing and consumer goods in 
general, or the much wider variety,’ adds that: 


present evidence suggests that the ambitious targets set by the current 
seven-year plan will be achieved, and hence the claim that by 1970 
the Soviet Union will rank first in the world both for physical 
volume of production and production per head of population 
should not be ignored. 


The following very limited table gives a basis for these views: 

















| U.S.S.R. U.S.A. 
| 1913 | 1959 1913 1959 
Population (millions) 159 209 97 179 
Coal (million tons) 4-2 506°5 478 426 
Oil (million tons) 9-2 113-2 (1958) ? 331 (1958) 
Steel 4-2 59-9 31-3 93-4 
Automobiles (thousands) 0 495 ? 5600 
Electricity (million kwh) 1-9 264 24-7 (1912) 792 
Leather footwear (million 
pairs) | 60:4 389 180 631 
| (approx.) 
| 











The above table is inevitably very restricted, owing to the fact 
that the available statistics of the two countries are so often not 
comparable. It does, however, make clear that the gap between the 
two systems is closing, and this in a period when Soviet develop- 
ments have been twice held back by wars of invasion which have 
had no equivalent in the U.S.A. From 1918 to 1921 and from 
1941 to 1945 Soviet territory was invaded by foreign armies. The 
U.S.A., over the same period, has suffered no foreign invasion, 
and, in fact, wars have tended to stimulate rather than hamper 
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her economy. The internal economic problems of the U.S.A., 
whether in the form of crisis, slump, or the deliberate restriction 
of production, have arisen entirely from within the country’s eco- 
nomic system, and have meant that total output has tended to be 
considerably below production capacity. When Allen Dulles in the 
statement already quoted says that the U.S.S.R. has ‘an industrial 
capacity less than one-half of ours,’ he could have usefully added 
a reference to the tendency for the U.S. economy to work for long 
periods below capacity, whereas, in the U.S.S.R., the tendency is 
for industrial capacity to be used to the full except where bad local 
organization temporarily makes this impossible. In the present 
contest between the two systems a decisive factor may well prove 
to be the Soviet ability to run to full capacity as against the U.S.A.’s 
inability to do so. 

The following figures from the Soviet Statistical Abstract for 
1958 (1959 is not yet available) have been slightly corrected in 
certain cases. They show Soviet production figures as a percentage 
of American and British figures for 1913 and 1958: 


SOVIET TOTAL PRODUCTION AS PERCENTAGE OF AMERICAN AND BRITISH 

















| American British 

| 

| 1913 | 1958 1913 1958 
Coal | 9 | 111 10 194 
Steel | 43 | 2 |.) 
Electric power | 8 30 | 44 204 
Cement 11 64 61 281 
Cotton textiles | 33 | % | 26 347 

| 





While total production in the U.S.S.R. has, in all the above cases, 
surpassed that of this country in the period under consideration, 
it should be noted that, because of its large population (approxi- 
mately four times that of this island), output per capita in the 
U.S.S.R. in 1958 was still well below the British. Even in cotton 
textiles output per capita had not caught up with this country. To 
achieve a British output per capita Soviet total production must 
reach roughly four times ours, whereas the difference with the 
U.S.A. from the point of view of population is only some 20 per 
cent. 

A growing list of products is now being published in which the 
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U.S.S.R. has surpassed the U.S.A. in output per capita. At the 
moment the list includes iron ore, manganese, nickel, and chro- 
mium; wheat, rye, barley, flax, and sugar beet; combine harvesters; 
peat; and last year, for the first time, due to an American decline 
as well as a Soviet increase, butter. If present trends continue the 
Soviet per capita production of coal, iron ore, cement, woollen 
goods, and milk is likely to surpass that of the U.S.A. in the next 
year or two. This list tends to grow each year. In only one basic 
sphere was the U.S. rate of growth in 1959 actually higher than 
in the U.S.S.R., this was in the output of electric power. 

In his speech to the National Association of Manufacturers Mr 
Allen Dulles explained the rapidity of the growth of the Soviet 
economic system as being due to the fact that ‘the Kremlin leaders 
direct about 30 per cent. of the Gross National Product into capital 
outlays, while we in the United States are content with 17-20 per 
cent.’ Such a statement is not easy to check, since in the U.S.A. 
figures are published both for Gross National Product and for 
National Income, while in the U.S.S.R. no such figures have 
appeared at all in recent years, until, in the results of last year’s 
economic progress, a figure was given which shows the National 
Income to have amounted to 1,350 thousand million roubles in 
1959. Of this, over 50 per cent. passed through the state budget. The 
following table, on the basis of the available information, gives 
the percentage of the National Income (and in the case of the 
U.S.A. also of Gross National Product) going to various purposes 
in 1959: 


PERCENTAGES FOR 1959 














U.S.A. U.S.S.R. 
% of G.N.P. | “%ofNI | %of NI 
Spent via State Budget 16-3 22:5 52 
fence 9-8 11°5 7 
Investment (private. in U.S.A., 
public plus collective farms 
in U.S.S.R.) 14-1 18 27 
of which | 
Housing (private in U.S.A. and | 
public in U.S.S.R.) 46 | 5-6 6 








U.S.A. Gross National Product = 479-5 thousand million dollars. 
National Income = 398-5 thousand million dollars. 
U.S.S.R. National Income = 1,350 thousand million dollars. 
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These figures cannot be more than roughly indicative of the 
relations between the two economies, because of varying methods 
of calculation. The important point to note, however, is that if we 
take the two countries’ figures for their National Incomes, allowing 
for differences in calculation, the rate of investment in the U.S.S.R. 
is certainly not sufficiently above that of the U.S.A. completely to 
explain the more rapid rate of development. If we take defence 
and investment together, it would seem that the U.S.A. spent 29-5 
to the U.S.S.R.’s 34 per cent. of the national income on these two 
items together in 1959. In so far as Soviet defence expenditure 
was less, it was able to give more to investment, thus being able 
to invest a proportion of its national income one-third greater than 
that of the U.S.A. last year. If, as Mr Dulles alleges, Soviet invest- 
ment is indeed quantitatively equal to that of the U.S.A. at the 
present time, this would mean that the Soviet national income 
to-day is, in fact, two-thirds of that of the U.S.A. This figure squares 
rather closely with the Soviet estimate that Soviet industrial pro- 
duction is already 57 per cent., and agricultural output at least 
75 per cent. of that of the U.S.A. 

The relative difference on rates of growth of the two systems 
can hardly be explained by the fact that the rates of investment are 
different, in that the absolute annual investment, it seems, may 
well be equal, as suggested by Mr Dulles. But the annual quanti- 
tative expansion of different industries in the two countries is very 
different. The following table, prepared by Dr Yakov Joffe at the 
end of 1958, gives the average annual absolute increase in pro- 
duction (the minus sign denoting a decline) of a number of products 
over the period 1951-7: 








U.S.A. U.S.S.R. 
Coal (million tons) — 61 28-8 
Oil (million tons) 12-5 8-6 
Gas (1,000 cu. metres) 176 1:8 
Electricity (1,000 million kwh) 46-7 15-7 
Iron ore (million tons) 1-2 6:4 
Pig iron (million tons) 1:8 2°5 
Steel (million tons) 2:1 3-4 
Cement (million tons) 1-6 2:7 
Woollen fabrics (million metres) —23-2 18-1 
Leather footwear (million pairs) 14-7 15-9 
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Only in oil, gas and electricity was the actual annual growth in 
the U.S.A. higher than in the U.S.S.R. in the period covered. 
However, in the present Seven Year Plan the Soviet rate of increase 
in oil output is to be stepped up to between 17 and 18 million tons 


per annum, nearly 50 per cent. higher than the American figure | 


cited above, gas output is to rise by 17 million cubic metres 


annually, or just below the American figure for the preceding six | 


years, and electricity to between 38 and 41 million kwh, which will 
still be slightly below the American figure. 

The development of production in the U.S.S.R. need not, ipso 
facto, denote a corresponding rise in consumption. Nor, in fact, 
does it do so in the U.S.A. However, since the amount of exported 
Soviet consumers’ goods is nowadays extremely small, and cer- 
tainly is balanced by imports, and as stocks are held at a roughly 
stable level from year to year (any significant increase in supplies 
being immediately offset by a price-cut), a wide discrepancy be- 
tween production and consumption does not arise (as is clear from 
a comparison of production and retail trade figures from year to 
year). However, any competition with the U.S.A. regarding living 
standards must assume a distribution system at least as efficient in 
serving the consumer as that of the U.S.A. 

Up to now foreign visitors to the U.S.S.R. have noted queues 
waiting for shops to open and queues waiting to be served. That 
such a phenomenon can accompany an increasing supply of goods 
appears strange to those accustomed to competitive trade. The 
obverse of this picture is the average Russian’s reaction to a 
capitalist shopping centre: ‘How few people you have in your 
shops’ is a remark with which I have frequently been confronted 
when taking Russian visitors shopping in this country. The fact 
is, as pointed out in the Soviet journal, Planned Economy (No. 2, 
1960), that Soviet retail trade grew nearly threefold between 1940 
and 1958, whereas the number of shops and catering establish- 
ments grew by only one-third. This means approximately a nine- 
fold increase in turnover per trading unit. Queues and congestion 
when waiting to be served are not to be wondered at. Even in the 
past three years, 1957 to 1959, the growth in retail trade turnover 
was three times as rapid as the growth in trading enterprises. If 
this trend were allowed to continue we would see increased pro- 
duction leading to growing bottlenecks in the trading apparatus, 
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and it would become increasingly difficult for citizens to carry out 
the ordinary business of shopping! 

Not long ago, on returning from the U.S.A., Khrushchev dis- 
covered both in Vladivostock and Omsk that the distribution of 
consumers’ goods was far from adequate. In Omsk butter had 
disappeared from the shops although this was the very year in 
which total national production per capita had exceeded that of the 
U.S.A. When Mr G. Goryansky, who is in charge of a large trading 
network in the Donbass, visited Yorkshire in November 1959, he 
was much impressed by many of our shops. He remarked that 
in the Soviet Union the distributive apparatus is not permitted 
to levy more than 5 per cent. on the cost price of the goods handled 
by them. Out of this all the running costs of the distribution system, 
including storage, transport, and marketing, have to be covered. 
It is hard to get any precise corresponding estimate for this country, 
as margins vary widely. But probably 30 per cent. of price here 
goes to wholesale and retail traders in contrast to the U.S.S.R.’s 
5 per cent. While much of this 30 per cent. goes on advertising and 
competitive display of a kind that in the U.S.S.R. would be con- 
sidered unnecessary, it would also account for the contrast between 
the British shops where assistants wait for customers and the 
Soviet shops where customers so often have to wait to be served. 
Any conception of the Soviet Union’s catching up with the U.S.A. 
is incomplete if it does not allow for an equally good service to 
the consumer. Already, with the introduction of many new shops 
and self-service on a considerable scale, more attention is being 
paid to this question than ever before. 

The setting of an all-round target for the U.SS.R., that of 
catching up with the U.S.A. in production per capita, does not mean 
that the U.S.S.R. intends to emulate in detail the consumption 
pattern of the U.S.A. First, as is already the case, more goods and 
services will be supplied through the channel of free social services. 
Already the U.S.S.R. has the world’s first completely free non- 
contributory health service, and though there is still a small charge 
for medicines this will probably be abolished before very long. Free 
education, it is suggested, should before long be accompanied by 
completely free school meals and free board for those at boarding 
schools. Forecasting recently about the year 1980 Academician 
Strumilin, in Komsomolskaya Pravda, foresaw free canteen meals 
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and a free allowance of clothing for all by 1980. Free housing is 
also hinted at. Such forecasts would be irrelevant to the present 
article but for the fact that they indicate the lines along which 
Soviet planners are thinking. With the result that by the time the 
U.S.S.R. has caught up with the U.S.A. in per capita production 
the qualitative difference between the Soviet and American ways 
of life is likely to be far greater than it is to-day, and not in a 
way which will be apparent from mere statistical comparison. 

The geography and climatic conditions of these two largest 
countries in the world are also different. The area of the U.S.S.R. 
is about three times that of the U.S.A., and this has meant, and 
will mean, a proportionately greater transport problem. And while 
the areas of the two countries are in the approximate ratio of 3:1, 
the climate is such that a much larger proportion of the Soviet than 
the American population lives in territories with an extremely cold 
winter. This means that the per capita needs of warm clothing 
in the U.S.S.R. are considerably greater than in the U.S.A. and 
always will be. A mere per capita equality in this sphere would 
work out considerably to the disadvantage of Soviet citizens in 
terms of actual utilities in relation to needs. 

In the field of national tradition and tastes there are also differ- 
ences. The U.S.S.R. is not likely to try to catch up with the U.S.A. 
in the use of paper for advertising or gangster comics, while its 
demand for paper for printing the classical literature of all coun- 
tries in all its main languages will present a considerably greater 
per capita demand than that which exists in the U.S.A. 

Food, too, is different. The Soviet diet, of course, is itself chang- 
ing. There is a marked swing away from starchy to more nourish- 
ing foods, and this trend is likely to continue. But in cases where 
national traditions have no significance in relation to nutrition, old 
customs and differences are likely to be preserved. 

A field in which American production is sensationally superior 
to that of the U.S.S.R. is the automobile industry. In 1959 the U.S. 
production of automobiles reached nearly six million vehicles. In 
the U.S.S.R. the figure was still under 500,000. And there is no 
sign at all of the U.S.S.R. attempting to compete in this field. Up 
to now the disadvantages of unrestricted private car ownership 
have been stressed with reference to the well-known congestion 
which is now the bane of most Western cities. As an alternative the 
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Soviet authorities have set the target of achieving the ‘best public 
transport system in the world.’ It is an interesting speculation how 
many citizens would really want to have their own cars once a really 
efficient service was available for city, inter-city, and private hire 
transport. Perhaps the private owners would then only be those 
who have a personal obsession with tinkering with cars ... and even 
then they might be better suited by working in a public garage or 
depot. It is possible that, as the standard rises, the attitude on this 
question may change in the Soviet Union. At all events no attempt 
is being made by 1970 to reach the American level in car production 
per capita. 

As regards housing, hitherto notoriously backward in the 
U.S.S.R., the Soviet Union hardly kept pace with the growth of 
population from 1917 to 1957. The destruction of the First World 
War, the war of intervention, and the Second World War, which 
alone caused the total demolition of the homes of an estimated 
25 million families, have all contributed to this, while in the period 
1928 to 1939 all house building was required—not to increase the 
average size of dwellings—but to cater for large-scale migration 
into new and growing industrial towns. According to the figures 
now published for all the major towns in the U.S.S.R., the average 
floor-space per head throughout the Soviet Union is around 72 sq. 
ft., with a variation of about 10 sq. ft. above or below this average 
for some towns. Statistics issued by the city of Coventry show that 
new flats in that city are being built with an average floor space 
of around 180 sq. ft. per head. So it would be reasonable to draw 
the conclusion that the average Soviet citizen to-day enjoys about 
24 times less floor space than the dweller in a mew council flat in 
Coventry. Academician Strumilin, in the article already mentioned, 
calculates that by 1980 the average floor space per capita in the 
U.S.S.R. will be three times what it is at present, which would 
mean something better than the present type of new council flat 
in Coventry. 

As regards the U.S.A., whatever the average housing, it should 
be remembered that a large number of the people live under ex- 
tremely bad housing conditions, a point mentioned more than once 
by President Eisenhower. The New York Nation in October 1959 
stated that out of eight million New Yorkers, one million lived 
six to ten in rat-infested rooms. If this is anything to go on, it 
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might well be that by 1970, even if average floor space in the 
U.S.S.R. were below that of the U.S.A., gross overcrowding might 
be eliminated in the U.S.S.R. yet still exist in the U.S.A. In speak- 
ing of ‘solving the housing problem in ten to twelve years’ Khrush- 
chev made it clear to the U.S. correspondent, Henry Shapiro, that 
in that period, in his view, every family would acquire their own 
flat. He did not forecast any more than this. 

The view is sometimes expressed that as production in the 
U.S.S.R. increases, there will be a competitive export drive into 
the world market. But all the available evidence goes to suggest 
that, unlike Great Britain at its zenith or the U.S.A. to-day, there is 
not and will not be any drive in the Soviet economy to develop 
exports in excess of imports. Any competition by the U.S.S.R. on 
the world market, as an exporter, is likely to be balanced by the 
role of the U.S.S.R. as an importer of goods. 

Soviet foreign trade aims, primarily, at exporting to pay for 
imports. Under the Soviet planned economy, especially in view of 
the great internal transport problem, it will always pay to export 
goods which are relatively cheap to produce in any one area in 
exchange for goods which it is relatively costly to provide in that 
area. 

In so far as the U.S.S.R. exports or imports capital goods, it 
recognizes that these are essentially different from consumers’ 
goods as they only ‘pay for themselves’ over an extended period 
of time. Hence in building a dam in Egypt or a steel works in 
India the Soviet terms of trade allow for instalment payments over 
twenty years. Similarly, it has been made known that the Soviet 
import of capital goods would be greatly increased from both this 
country and the U.S.A. if similar long-term credits were provided. 

Instead of investing capital in the traditional way, establishing 
a claim for interest or profit in perpetuity, the U.S.S.R. favours a 
long-term credit to be repaid over some twenty years, at a low 
rate of interest, in terms of the products of the capital-importing 
country. If Soviet competition in the world market is to be feared 
at all, it is as a competitor in the lending of capital on terms which 
are much more favourable to the borrowing country and its sub- 
sequent economic independence than the traditional forms of 
capital investment. 

The main challenge to the U.S.A., then, is not so much the 
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challenge of a rival exporter as the challenge of a rival for world 
supremacy in production per capita. Although this rivalry is now 
widely appreciated in the U.S.A., it cannot yet be said that any 
concerted effort is being made in the American economy to keep 
ahead of the Russians in per capita production. Only this spring 
President Eisenhower appealed to Congress to increase the Soil 
Bank, in other words to pay farmers further to increase their area 
of state-subsidized uncultivated land. And this happens when, in 
the U.S.S.R., everything is being done simultaneously to raise the 
acreage under cultivation and to raise the productivity per acre. 
While the U.S.S.R. has an all-out production drive in progress, 
which has been going on for years and will continue into the 
future, the U.S.A. is torn between the policies of production for 
the market and restricting production to keep up prices, an in- 
evitable tendency under conditions of widespread private monopoly. 
If it had not been for the actual fall in American annual butter 
production the Soviet victory on this front would not have been 
possible in 1959. In how many more fields, in the coming years, is 
the Soviet drive to surpass the U.S.A. going to be aided by restric- 
tions, in one form or another, on the growth of production in the 
US.A.? 

Needless to say, any form of ‘New Deal’ in the U.S.A. in the 
coming years, which increases production and stimulates a greater 
working to capacity, will delay the time when the rising curve 
of Soviet production per head will cross the corresponding curve 
for the U.S.A. And if the Soviet competition in raising living stan- 
dards does have, as an indirect effect, a stimulating effect on the 
flow of consumers’ goods to the population of the U.S.A. or of the 
underdeveloped countries, the recipients may themselves be grate- 
ful to the U.S.S.R. 


PaT SLOAN 











THE EXPERIENCE OF OPPOSITION 
PARTIES IN TURKEY 


No book can have appeared at a more suitable time for its readers, 
or at less propitious an hour for its author, than Professor Kemal 
Karpat’s Turkey's Politics, the Transition to a Multi-Party System. 
For although its author, of Turkish origin, and now a Professor 
at Princeton, has followed what was until recently the widely 
accepted view of Turkey as an established democracy, he provides 
his readers with so deep an insight into recent Turkish history as 
to show that most of the assumptions on which that view was 
based were dubious to say the least. 

Two themes which emerge from his book, itself in part a political 
history, in part a history of political ideas in Turkey, are particu- 
larly interesting in the light of the recent ‘revolution’ in Turkey: 
the one is past Turkish experience with opposition political parties; 
the other the primacy given to mimesis of western models in Turk- 
ish systems of political thinking. In all Dr Karpat records four 
major opposition parties before the successful launching of the 
Democratic Party in 1946 and its victory in the 1950 elections drove 
the dominant Republican People’s Party into an opposition which 
lasted through two subsequent elections, in 1954 and 1957, 
until the Army intervention of May 28, 1960. Two of these parties, 
the Ahrar (Liberal) party and the Hiirriyet ve Itilaf (Liberal Union), 
it is true, ran their span before 1914; but the Committee of Union 
and Progress to which they fell victim was similar in many ways to 
the one-party régime set up after 1920 by Kemal Ataturk to which 
their successors, the Terakkiperver Cumhuriyet Firkasi (Progres- 
sive Republican Party) and the Serbest Cumhuriyet Firkasi (Liberal 
Republican Party), fell victim in the years 1924-30. There are 
equally strong parallels between the roles which they found them- 
selves forced to play and the manner of their elimination. 

The history of modern Turkey begins with the military revolu- 
tion carried out by dissident officers of the Ottoman army secretly 
organized in the ‘Committee of Union and Progress’ on July 23, 
1908; it forced the Sultan to restore the Constitution and bi- 
cameral Parliament he had promulgated in 1876 and prorogued in 
1877. At the ensuing elections, despite an original decision to 
56 
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remain as a patriot organization rather than a political party, its 
candidates swept the board. The Ahrar party founded to check 
its domination won but a single seat. But the secrecy exercised by 
the C.U.P., its domination, and the abuse of power by its leaders 
led to a mushrooming of other opposition parties. The Sultan tried 
to take advantage of this; after a brief moment of success, the 
army recovered its nerve, deposed the Sultan, and abolished Ahrar 
and the other opposition parties on the grounds that they had 
aided the Sultan and incited the revolt. 

Nevertheless opposition continued to seethe, and on Novem- 
ber 21, 1911, various new opposition groups came together in the 
Hiirriyet ve Itilaf. The C.U.P., threatened with loss of its dominant 
position, amended the Constitution, held new elections, and re- 
established control of the House of Deputies. Shortly afterwards 
it lost control again for a short time, but re-established control by a 
coup d'état in January 1913, transformed itself into a genuine politi- 
cal party, and ruled the roost until its defeat at the hands of the 
Allies in 1918 led it to go into voluntary liquidation. 

In this hour of national humiliation, with the Ottoman Empire 
transformed into a national state by the Allied-imposed loss of all 
its non-Turkish provinces, and with Allied armies established on 
most of its Mediterranean and Aegean seaboard, modern Turkey 
was saved, if not created by Mustafa Kemal Ataturk, acting in 
conjunction with four others, Kazim Karabekir, Ali Fuad Cebesoy, 
Ismet Indnii, and Fewzi Cakmak. Under their leadership, the elec- 
tions of 1919 produced an Assembly which on January 28, 1920, 
meeting in Istanbul, passed a resolution known in Turkish history 
as the National Pact. Scattered by Allied action in March 1920, they 
reassembled in Ankara, and from then until the signature of the 
Treaty of Lausanne on July 24, 1923, the job of ridding Turkey 
of Allied and Greek influence and armed forces prevented the 
emergence of a political opposition. In elections held in April 1923, 
the dominant position won by Mustafa Kemal’s own followers, 
known as the Association for the Defence of Rights, led to the 
establishment of a Turkish republic. Mustafa Kemal became its 
first President, Indnii its Prime Minister. Divisions centred very 
largely about the role of the Caliphate, the headship of Islam. 
They were settled on March 3, 1924, by Kemal’s abolition of the 
Caliphate and expulsion of the Caliph. This was followed by the 
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placing of all religious affairs directly under the Premier, the 
abolition of religious courts and the unification of all educational 
institutions into a single modern system under the Ministry of 
Education. 

Under these circumstances dissension grew very rapidly in the 
ranks of the People’s Republican Party into which Kemal’s group 
had transformed itself. The dissension, however, focused not on 
the religious issue per se, but Kemal’s concentration of all powers 
into the hands of the National Assembly. The Progressive Republi- 
can Party, which Karabekir and Cebesoy and others set up in 


November 1924, was deliberately intended by its founders to play | 
the role of a political opposition and prevent authoritarianism. But | 


with liberalism in political manners went, paradoxically anywhere 
but in Turkey, resistance in the name of liberalism to the secularism 
of Kemal and In6énii, and protection for Islam. In February 1925, 
however, the Kurdish tribes of eastern Anatolia revolted with the 
aim of restoring the Caliphate and setting up an independent Kurdi- 
stan. The government arrogated to itself emergency powers; and 
with the defeat of the revolt turned against the Progressive Republi- 
can Party, which its own special Tribunals declared to have been 
connected with the rising. The party was abolished on June 5, 1925. 
The following year Karabekir was arrested on allegations of having 
been connected with a plot to assassinate Mustafa Kemal. The 
Tribunal acquitted him and other Progressive Party leaders of the 
charges. At the same time a law was passed forbidding military 
personnel on active duty to hold seats in the National Assembly. 
From that date, and from that date only, stems the ‘non-political’ 
nature of the Turkish army of which so much was made in the 
days before the recent coup d’état. 

The fourth party was launched in 1930 by a former Premier, 
Fethi Okar, on Ataturk’s own initiative, to play the role of a loyal 
opposition. Its rapid rise in popularity and its victories despite 
accusations of ‘gerry-mandering’ by its opponents in the municipal 
elections led leaders of the Republican People’s Party to accuse it 
of being reactionary and to induce Ataturk himself to speak against 
it. Its leaders feeling, not unnaturally, that they had been stabbed 
in the back thereupon dissolved it. 

In each case it will be noted that the party claimed liberal senti- 
ments. Yet in the circumstances of the 1910-30 period liberalism in 
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politics meant alliance with the reactionary opponents of Turkish 
modernization and westernization. In two of the four cases re- 
actionary allies burst into active, extra-political revolts, which could 
then he used as excuses to suppress the liberal parties in the name 
of the westernization to which they themselves subscribed. 

Dr Karpat makes it clear that much of this pattern was repro- 
duced in the four years between the founding of the Democrat 
Party in 1946 and its victory in the 1950 elections. There are even 
stronger parallels with the policy followed by the Democrat Party 
in power towards its rivals after 1955. In fact, the one interesting 
factor is that which enabled the Democrat Party to survive four 
years of opposition and end in victory at the polls in 1950. This, 
on Dr Karpat’s record, can only be ascribed to what has been 
earlier called the factor of mimesis, mimesis of Western Europe. 
Ataturk’s original modernism and reformism leant heavily on 
western models, though heavily qualified in the circumstances of 
Turkey’s fight against British and French imperialism by a kind 
of pseudo-Marxism, both in the social and economic fields. Ata- 
turk’s party took as its badge the Six Arrows representing the 
six principles of republicanism, nationalism, populism, statism, 
laicism, and reformism. Of these republicanism and reformism 
stemmed directly from Turkish reading of nineteenth-century re- 
publicanism in Europe. Populism and statism came equally from 
late nineteenth-century social radicalism. Populism, the party 
claimed, meant that it was a classless movement rather than the 
class organization Marxism claimed to see in western political 
parties. Statism entailed entrusting the development of finance and 
industry to state organs rather than to private enterprise, an activity 
of lower repute in Turkish eyes already because of the degree to 
which it was practised by members of the non-Islamic, therefore 
non-Turkish, minorities in the days of the Ottoman empire. Lai- 
cism had also its western origins in French anti-clericalism. But it 
was much more the determination to abandon the social and 
cultural forms of Islam which barred the way to modernization 
and delivered the old Ottoman empire to defeat at European hands. 

In the 1930's, a kind of pseudo-fascism was added to the pseudo- 
Marxism of the 1920’s with the development of Kadrism, a doctrine 
of élite group leadership of the nation against capitalism and im- 
perialism, copying the right-wing radicalism of Italian and East 
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European Fascism, and of the Nazi radicals. It died when it became 
clear that its ideas led easily into Communism, a movement which 
Ataturk, because of its extra-national ties, would not stomach at 
any price (though he was not beyond founding his own Communist 
Party at one stage to distract naive idealists from the real thing). 
It is interesting to note that one of the founders of Kadrism, 
Burhan Belge, subsequently became chief editorial writer on the 
official Democrat Party newspaper, the Ankara daily, Zafer (Vic- 
tory). 

When the Democrat Party was founded in 1946, the Republican 
Party, from whose ranks the dissidents came, at first welcomed it. 
In the international atmosphere of 1946, one-party authoritarian 
states (unless Communist) were unpopular. Democratic principles 
had clearly triumphed over authoritarianism. Divisions had already 
arisen within the party over the 1945 land reform law. The way 
was therefore clear for the development of a second party, like 
previous opposition parties, from within the National Assembly. 
Again the party once formed found itself swept away by the 
warmth of its popular reception. The Republicans turned at once to 
the old and tried means of dealing with runaway opposition. A 
General Election was called a year early to catch the opposition 
before its organization was ready. The elections produced a Re- 
publican majority of 395 to 64 Democrat seats, and Democrat 
accusations of fraudulent vote-counting sufficiently strong to pro- 
voke the martial law authorities in Istanbul to close two newspapers 
for printing them. The new Republican Cabinet which came to 
power was led by a defender of one-party rule, Recip Peker, while 
Indnii was re-elected President. He rapidly developed the old 
established methods, accusing Celal Bayer, one of the founders of 
the Democrat Party, of incitement to revolt; martial law was 
extended another six months; and the Turkish press, the standard 
bearers of mimesis, suffered frequent closures for criticism of 
government policy. An attempt was made to smear the reputation 
of Marshal Cakmak, who after a long career as C.-in-C. of the 
Turkish army had allowed himself to be run as the Democrat 
candidate for the Presidency. 

At this stage, debates in the U.S. Congress on American aid to 
Turkey appear to have focused Inénii’s attentions on the inter- 
national aspects of the situation. He intervened to restrain Peker, 
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and after a short and bitter struggle behind the scenes for the 
control of the Republican Party, Peker resigned. The Republican 
regime that followed gradually adopted more liberal political prac- 
tices, until the last Cabinet before the 1950 elections was expressing 
sentiments generally in tune with those of western democracy, 
while the Democrats, alarmed, were doing their best to whip up 
popular feeling against them, threatening national ostracism of 
anyone they deemed to be interfering with free elections. Only the 
revival of Islamic fanaticism at the funeral of Marshal Cakmak 
in April 1950, with Jmam-led mobs disrupting the official celebra- 
tions, drove them close enough to the Republicans to ensure that 
the 1950 elections would be peaceful and orderly. 

These elections, held in May 1950, produced an overwhelming 
parliamentary majority for the Democrats, 396 seats to a mere 67 
for the Republicans. Celal Bayer became President; Adnan Men- 
deres, Premier. There followed a flood of American aid, as Turkey 
joined the E.R.P. and the Korean war ‘boom’ made its effects felt 
in Turkey, as elsewhere. The Party won easily, on the crest of 
this ‘boom,’ in the elections of 1954, the more so as it ploughed 
most of the boom into improving agricultural prices and, with it, 
the standard of living among the peasants. 

But in 1955 Menderes’ control slipped. The ‘boom’ put severe 
strain on Turkey’s social system, droughts in 1954 and 1955 
reduced crop production; the anti-Greek ‘pogroms’ of September 
1955 in Istanbul shook educated Turks with their savagery. And a 
wave of criticism sprang up. The reaction of the Menderes govern- 
ment would have delighted Peker. Gradually the Democrats moved 
back towards authoritarianism. The press was rigidly checked, and 
other measures threatened. At that moment a revolt by a minority, 
the ‘Nineteen’ in the Democrat Parliamentary Group, forced the 
party leaders to temporize. But by late 1956 most of the rebels 
had been expelled from the party. 

The 1957 elections were won by the Democrats largely by the 
device of preventing the Republicans by law from amalgamating 
with the two other principal opposition parties. Even then there 
was a majority of the popular vote against them. But the splitting 
of the opposition’s votes gave them 420 seats to 186 for their 
opponents. The experience seems to have decided the Democrats 
against democracy. In November advertising and newsprint were 
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taken under government control and the time available for parlia- 
mentary questions limited. A series of savage attacks on the press 
and leading journalists followed, leading opposition papers being 
often suspended for a month, and editors imprisoned. But things 
finally came into the open in March 1960, when rumours that 
the Democrats were planning new elections led the Republicans 
into a fever of organizational and oratorical activity. That same 
month the Governor of Kaiseri province tried to prevent Inénii 
from attending the Republican Party Congress in Kaiseri by 
force. The Democrats set up a Parliamentary Committee of 
Enquiry with an all-Democrat membership into alleged secret 
activities by the Republicans. In April the commission of investi- 
gation put a three-month ban on all political activity. Inénii was 
suspended from Parliament. There followed the riots, the imposi- 
tion of martial law, a further split in the Democrat Party, and 
finally the Army coup d’état. The Democrat leaders were arrested, 
and their commission of investigation revealed as recommending 
the execution of 30 Republican deputies, the preferring of serious 
charges against 130. 

Throughout this period of Democrat rule, the principal theme 
of Republican criticism had been its inefficiency, its failure to 
honour the six principles, its liberalism towards, even its enlistment 
of Islam for political purposes, and most strongly its failure to 
practise in power the liberal democracy it had preached in opposi- 
tion; mimesis again. Much of the political debate centred not on 
Menderes’ economic policy but on issues familiar mainly to 
constitutional lawyers. 

It will be interesting to see which weighs the stronger with the 
present semi-military regime, mimesis or the persistence of authori- 
tarianism. Two things are lacking in 1960 which enabled authori- 
tarianism to continue so long unchallenged; genuine internal 
disorder and a leader with a charisma sufficient to make him a 
Sultan-like autocrat, a secularizing Caliph. Ataturk had this. 
Inénii chose to divest himself of it. Neither General Gursel, nor 
any of his Cabinet, nor any of his ominously named Committee 
of National Unity with membership right down to the captain 
grade had it. Were it not for the element here called mimesis, the 
perpetual measurement of Turkish conditions against external, 
western, standards and practices, one might expect the Committee 
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of National Unity to become another Committee of Union and 
Progress, a military Junta perhaps masquerading as a political 
party, General Madanoglu, its strong man, perhaps emerging as 
a new Enver Pasha. But this would be very un-western; and very 
like the Egyptian, Iraqi, or Pakistani models the Turks have so 
long affected to despise. Here neither Dr Karpat’s book nor any- 
thing else can encourage the crystal-gazer. But at least, thanks to 
Dr Karpat’s analysis and command of detail, he can learn what 
questions to ask. 
D.C. WATT 











CLIO JUNIOR: 
HISTORICAL NOVELS FOR CHILDREN 


‘SUCH good news! Such good news! The Black Knight has got 
into the castle!’ So two of his twelve children once greeted 
Dr Moberly, Headmaster of Winchester. They spoke of Ivanhoe, 
and their jubilation was typical not only of their own book-loving 
family but of more than one generation of Victorian children to 
whom Sir Walter Scott made history a delight, an excitement, 
almost a passion. Indeed, one of the differences between them and 
the modern young is that the former regarded the Waverley novels 
as a treat not a task, and, far from being driven to read them, were 
allowed, as reward and privilege after lessons were done, to indulge 
in one of those enchanting volumes. Charlotte Yonge, friend of 
‘they Mulberries,’ as an old woman called them, could recall that 
way of reading them in her own schoolroom in the 1830’s. Towards 
the end of the century Maurice Baring saw his sisters promoted to 
reading Scott at a suitable age. The Barings also read the historical 
novels of Miss Yonge herself, who, besides being a devotee of 
Sir Walter, was by that time his spiritual daughter and heiress, and 
who was with him a great historical influence upon the children 
of the century. 

History was her own favourite study, and her excellent education 
by her mother and father gave her that sure foundation of learning 
—a habit of solid reading. She was well equipped in mind and 
knowledge when she began her long career as author. Her first 
novel, Abbeychurch, appeared anonymously in 1844; then in 1850 
began the double stream of domestic and historical fiction with, 
respectively, Henrietta’s Wish, and Kenneth; or, The Rearguard of 
the Grand Army—a tale of the Retreat from Moscow. In 1851 she 
began editing The Monthly Packet, which continued for more than 
forty years, every number with two serials by herself: a domestic 
chronicle and an historical. Besides these, she contributed her 
Cameos from History: scenes and episodes from our rough island 
story and that of the rest of Europe. Girls in the schoolroom, 
having learned a chapter of Mrs Markham or some other approved 
historian, the elder among them perhaps reading Miss Strickland’s 
Queens of England, then relaxing over one of Miss Yonge’s novels, 
64 
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could hardly help developing a sense of history. The list of her 
historical tales is impressive, and makes no mean contribution to 
English fiction, indeed no meagre lifework altogether: The Little 
Duke, Pigeon Pie, The Lances of Lynwood, The Chaplet of Pearls, 
The Dove in the Eagle’s Nest, The Prince and the Page, The 
Armourer’s Apprentice, The Caged Lion, Two Penniless Princesses, 
Unknown to History—these and others take us on a journey 
through many countries and many centuries. A few are still read 
by children: The Little Duke, The Lances of Lynwood, perhaps 
The Chaplet of Pearls; but from the 1850's till the end of the cen- 
tury their readers were legion, their influence was profound. For 
girls, they supplemented and enlivened their history lessons in the 
schoolroom; for their brothers they were sometimes the only 
approach to the past, except that of Greece and Rome. 

At school, these boys were drilled in the classics. In imbibing 
Thucydides and Xenophon, Cesar and Livy they might absorb 
some ancient history, but that of their own country and Christian 
Europe was rarely imparted to them in formal lessons. Thanks to 
Clio junior, daughter of the Muse of History and of a father who 
can only be guessed (though we might hint at an entirely chaste 
liaison with Sir Walter Scott), they were led into the past through 
the pleasant gate of fiction. Scott undoubtedly began it, and his 
influence endured. He told a story, he gave pictures; children in 
the last century may have had a quicker sense of selection, more 
agility in skipping than they have to-day. Those long first chapters 
did not appear to hamper enjoyment. Indeed one Edwardian child 
was captivated by The Talisman—admittedly not one of the great 
novels—because of the incident in the chapel, where Sir Kenneth 
keeping vigil sees the procession of veiled ladies, one of whom, 
his own lady-to-be, drops a rose at his feet. Great as was his in- 
fluence, it was possibly surpassed by that of some of his successors, 
whether they wrote directly for youth, as Charlotte did, and as he 
himself did in Tales of a Grandfather, or found themselves being 
adopted by children and given the unexpected accolade of their 
approval. 

Among the latter is Harrison Ainsworth, whose Tower of Lon- 
don (1840) began for children the visible renaissance of the city, 
in her buildings and memorials. It also presented a heroine whose 
reign in the schoolroom would be so much longer than her pitiful 
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ten-days’ queenship of England—Lady Jane Grey: a model for 
girls in her devoutness, her learning, her virtue and courage. At 
the same time, he could do justice to Mary Tudor, giving some 
sense of her personal tragedy as well as of the fearful complications 
of the time. Readers of every age were captivated by a story packed 
with incident, rich in colour, while girls in particular were pleased 
by the details of costume and appearance: so useful if one wanted 
to dress up and act the story. Old St Paul's continued this tradition 
—or renaissance; and the author’s native Lancashire was given 
what is almost a county history in a series of novels, ranging from 
Tudor to Georgian times. The Civil War was treated in more than 
one tale, the Fifteen and the Forty-Five were not forgotten. 

The Civil War might be regarded as the favourite period of Clio 
junior. Charlotte Yonge dealt with it in a short serial, Pigeon Pie; 
and before she had begun her Monthly Packet, Captain Marryat 
published, in 1847, his Children of the New Forest, which would 
win many young adherents to the Royal cause and strengthen 
others in their allegiance to the Martyr King. The adventures of 
Edward and Humphrey, Alice and Edith in old Jacob’s cottage 
in the Forest made excellent reading. The story was warmly ap- 
proved by parents and governesses, for it inculcated sound morals 
and piety, showing how brave and resourceful boys could be, how 
diligent and adaptable little girls. The example of Alice and Edith 
may well have made her task of sewing a long seam endurable to 
many a reluctant small needlewoman. In masculine eyes, it was 
all the better for being so meagre in love interest. Edward, cer- 
tainly, complicated matters by falling in love with Patience, a 
Puritan maid; but her father, always moderate in opinion, saw the 
light and abjured Cromwell and his cause. A suitable wife was 
found for Humphrey—after an exciting adventure—two gallant 
and virtuous cavaliers paired off with Alice and Edith grown-up. 
There was a fine wedding feast after King Charles II came into his 
own, but there was no silly love-making. It was indeed a capital 
story, and the spell of it endures. The Edwardian child afore- 
mentioned was so confirmed in Royalism by reading it that any 
novel that presented Cromwell with sympathy—such as Marjorie 
Bowen’s Governor of England—seemed improper and heretical. 

This leads to the question of how far historical convictions and 
prejudices are made for us by Clio junior before we begin to listen 
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to the mature Muse. Charlotte Yonge, out of her own deep loyalty, 
strengthened her readers in allegiance to High Church and Royalist 
ideals. She was English and Anglican to the marrow, but she 
scrupulously avoided attacking Roman Catholicism, which was, 
indeed, a very good religion for foreigners and for people in the 
Middle Ages and earlier. One of the great lacks in Roman Catholic 
literature and culture in England is that of the two kinds of novel 
Charlotte so delightfully wrote: the roman jeune fille, showing the 
life and ethos of contemporary families, and the historical novel 
for children; but young papists could read Charlotte’s without 
hurt to their faith or feelings. 

Charles Kingsley, on the other hand, who came near her in 
popularity, was as much her opposite in style as in churchmanship: 
strident and voluble in his patriotism, his Protestantism, his views 
on education, social reform, and everything that came within his 
survey. He was at all times the preacher and lecturer, though one 
with a gift for story-telling. The Water Babies has too much magic 
to be spoiled by the moral remarks; these are pleasantly few in 
The Heroes; and no one who has discovered the enchantment of 
Greek legend through his rendering can ever lack gratitude to 
Kingsley. Hereward the Wake is introduced by a lecture on history, 
and thereafter weighted by comments. There are hints of Protestant 
animosity, as in the description of Edward the Confessor, whose 
sanctity did not appeal to Kingsley. (So unlike the Prince Consort!) 


‘The conduct which earned him the title of Confessor was 
the direct cause of the Norman Conquest and the ruin of his 
people.’ 


Instruction’s warning voice may be uplifted overmuch; but, 
after all, a child can skip, and Hereward, being so remote in time, 
is comparatively free from prejudice. The patriotism is objective, 
emotion is expressed in action; as everyone who was not a pagan 
was at that time a papist, there is no need to inveigh against Roman 
corruption. In Westward Ho! instruction’s warning voice becomes 
louder still and louder, to the accompaniment of a trumpet-blast 
against popery. Any contemplation of our separated brethren of 
Rome drove Kingsley into a frenzy bordering on hysteria; his 
attitude was not so much fraternal as fratricidal. Nowhere in his 
work are the two strains in his mentality—the religious mania and 
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the narrative gusto—more apparent than in this epic of seafaring 
and patriotism: the former in the prelude of praise for those Devon 
men who destroyed the Armada, but for which victory ‘what had 
we been by now but a popish appanage of a world-tyranny as cruel 
as heathen Rontz itself and far more devilish?’; and in a chapter 
which resembles too closely our knowledge of Nazi and Communist 
ways to make good reading. Amyas Leigh, having captured a 
bishop and a Dominican, reviles them for their sins, and refuses 
them time to make their confession before being hanged: ‘I will 
have no such mummery where I command,’ said Amyas sternly. 
‘I will be no accomplice in cheating the devil of his due!’ 

But if one skips the introduction to Westward Ho! one may 
begin with a promising description of young Amyas: 


‘One bright summer’s morning in the year of grace, 1575, a 
tall and fair boy came lingering along Bideford Quay in his 
scholar’s gown, with satchel and slate in hand, watching wist- 
fully the shipping and the sailors,’ 


and presently coming upon John Oxenham as he holds forth upon 
his own exploits and those of Francis Drake. Children probably 
did skip the outburst, but Protestant parents may have read it with 
approval and then looked benignly upon juvenile absorption in the 
tale. Clio junior owed much of her popularity to the pervading 
desire for improvement. Food for the young mind, as for the grow- 
ing body, should be both nourishing and delectable, and historical 
novels fulfilled this ideal. Children read them with pleasure, and 
in the process were edified. These books were not precisely powder 
in jam; they were more like porridge with lashings of cream, or a 
well-made rice pudding with plenty of sugar and raisins ‘intil’t’ and 
an agreeable hint of lemon or cinnamon. 

Scott, honest man, was not without his prejudices, but everything 
in his writing is mellowed and transfused by a double warmth: 
that of genius and that of his own generous temper. His influence 
did not lessen, but it was enhanced and complemented by that 
of Dumas—especially upon Robert Louis Stevenson. This adherent 
of Clio junior has left a delightful account, in one of his essays, 
of his enthralment by Dumas; reading him on a winter’s night in 
Swanston Cottage, rising at intervals to draw back the curtains 
and look out on the snow, then returning to the warmth and 
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lamplight and the magic of the tale. From that enchantment he 
emerged to write his own spell-binders: The Black Arrow being 
directly in the Dumas tradition, Kidnapped containing the historical 
mystery of the Appin Murder. 

Stevenson was still playing the sedulous ape when, in the 1870's, 
G. A. Henty began his long series of books for boys—and usually 
for their sisters as well. ‘He took all history for his province’—to 
quote his biographer in the Dictionary of National Biography—from 
the recent Franco-Prussian War in The Young Franc Tireurs, back- 
wards to ancient Egypt, enlivening nearly every century and every 
war or expedition with his narratives: With Clive in India; Under 
Drake’s Flag; St George for England; In Freedom's Cause: a Story 
of Wallace and Bruce (which might have been called St Andrew for 
Scotland). The Civil War, Ireland, Orange and Green, of 1688, 
Venice, Holland, Mexico, Russia—he swept through them all in a 
gusto of action that left little breath for preaching; and was fol- 
lowed by a crowd of enthralled young readers with a goodly group 
of elders in the rear. Journalism was by this time paying some 
attention to youth, and he edited three periodicals for boys: The 
Union Jack, Boys’ Own Magazine, and Camps and Quarters. Dying 
in 1902 he lived long enough to write of Roberts in Pretoria and 
Kitchener in the Soudan. Kingston, his predecessor in editing The 
Union Jack, was copious in producing historical tales as well as 
those of adventure and travel. The popularity of both these authors 
has long outlived their century. 

And Stevenson was still alive, fragile in body, the beloved 
Tusitala of Vailima, when Conan Doyle began his twofold career 
—in romance and in detective fiction. In the nineties, too, came 
that treasury of tales of every kind, The Strand Magazine, of be- 
loved and lamented memory. The engaging Brigadier Gerard made 
his bow and proceeded to relate the adventures of himself and 
the Emperor, introducing a Napoleonic saga. In the nineties and 
the early nineteen-hundreds came Sir Nigel and The White Com- 
pany making vivid and real the late Middle Ages; and Micah Clark 
with his memories of Monmouth’s rising. These heroes and others 
made The Strand a vehicle of delight which must have disrupted 
the peace of many a household as the young defied paternal claims 
to first possession. These romances continued a tradition; they did 
not create a form and mould—as did the Sherlock Holmes stories, 
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nor have their heroes the sure immortality of the great detective; 
but their spell lingers, and not only in memory. 

France, especially of the late Middle Ages and Renaissance, was 
the favourite field of Stanley Weyman. His House of the Wolf was 
published in 1890, seven years after it had appeared in serial in 
The English Illustrated Magazine. (The contribution of the Vic- 
torian periodical, especially in the latter decades of the reign, to 
juvenile happiness would demand an essay to itself.) Other admir- 
able chronicles followed: A Gentleman of France, Under the Red 
Robe, The Man in Black, The Red Cockade. By this time there 
was plenty of fine, rich feeding, possibly confused through very 
abundance, and the disciple of Clio junior may have had a kaleido- 
scopic view of history. But it was vivid enough. History was now 
much more commonly taught at school, but not always inspiringly. 
The Victorian discipline of the memory was long maintained; 
children must learn lists of dates, of kings and queens, and great 
events; and too often they ‘did’ history up to a particular period 
and thereafter knew nothing. Nor were they shown any relation 
between English and European history. There were, no doubt, 
exceptions: inspired teachers who brought the past to life, and some 
who used historical novels wisely and well, along with lessons. But 
for most children history at school was something different from 
history as presented in those minor masterpieces in fiction. 

If Charlotte Yonge remains first among the female devotees of 
Clio junior, we must not overlook her companions and followers. 
Emma Marshal, though remembered now only by amateurs of 
Victoriana, was in her own day popular, and with reason; she 
wrote, with charm and knowledge, tales of many periods, in tone 
and principle akin to Charlotte’s. Towards the end of the nine- 
teenth and well into the twentieth century came Evelyn Everett 
Green’s accomplished and pleasant stories—also wide in range: 
After Worcester; Cloister and Court; The Church and the King; 
The Children’s Crusade being only a few of them. 

The tendency is more and more towards entertainment, towards 
illustration and recreation of a period, with less and less instruction 
and interpolation. History, whether in learned treatise or enticing 
novel, whether written for scholars or for children, must answer 
two questions: “What happened then?’ and ‘What were they like?’ 
—the kings and queens, the leaders and warriors, the great and 
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the common folk, old and young in this century or that: the people 
who caused or who witnessed events. Historical fiction should per- 
haps answer the second question even more fully than the first, and 
the characters of romance, beloved—or hated—by the schoolroom 
were, for the most part, convincingly alive. 

We have been considering almost but not quite exclusively the 
work of the Victorians, because this was a form that began and 
flourished in their century; but we cannot end abruptly in 1899 or 
1900. One of the most beloved writers for children of yesterday 
and to-day and probably tomorrow, E. Nesbit, created the last of 
the great Victorian families in her Bastables of The Would-Be- 
Goods. They inevitably became Edwardian and were succeeded 
by other families. E. Nesbit had Charlotte Yonge’s talent for mak- 
ing each child in a family alive, separate and different from the 
rest, at once typical and individual, and very like their readers. 
Presently she infused magic into domesticity in her Four Children 
and It and its sequels, always with the same realism of character 
and background. Finally she combined the domestic, the magic, 
and the historical in House of Arden and Harding’s Luck. In these 
two books the young Ardens, children of an ancient but impover- 
ished house, return one, two, three, and four centuries back in their 
family history, the spell being worked by the Mouldiewarp or Mole 
which is the animal on their badge and crest and coat of arms. The 
children remain themselves, whether in their own home or in the 
castle or mansion to which they are transported through the door 
of time. In their first adventure, incidentally, one of them—Elfrida 
—throws a sidelight on her own history lessons: ‘I wish I could 
remember what was happening in 1807, but we never get past 
Edward IV. We always have to go back to the Saxons because of 
the new girls.’ 

Kipling took up this idea in his Puck of Pook’s Hill and Rewards 
and Fairies, where Dan and Una are taken by Puck into that old, 
enduring England whose reality they had not guessed. 

Charlotte Yonge, in all her creative energy and versatility, never 
dallied with magic. It may be improper to wish she had; certainly 
it is a whimsy to imagine a book in which her young Underwoods 
are translated into the past of their own family, preferably to the 
seventeenth century. It is easy to see Felix and Wilmet as Pillars 
of the House during the troubles of the Civil War; brave and 
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resourceful, Felix in defending the house, Wilmet in managing its 
welfare; all of them sheltering fugitives, perhaps the king himself; 
worshipping in the chapel, their prayer-books and sacred vessels 
hidden from marauding Cromwellians; coming again to prosperity 
at the Restoration. 

But even her contemporary, domestic chronicles are now period 
pieces, and in another generation or so will rank as historical 
romances! 

Meanwhile, the inspiration has not been lost. Clio junior has 
still her servants. The present generation has been given many 
delights: some by novelists of distinction in mature work, some 
by those who concentrate on ‘juveniles’. There is still the romance 
of adventure: as, Rosemary Sutcliff’s novel of Roman Britain, 
The Lantern Bearers; and the vogue for biography-on-fiction has 
been followed in juvenile as in adult literature: Jane Oliver has 
told the life of Saint Columba in The Eaglet and the Angry Dove, 
and of Robert the Bruce in Young Man With a Sword, Elisabeth 
Kyle that of The Maid of Orleans and the Queen of Scots. To make 
any approach to a catalogue would prolong this article beyond 
measure. It is enough to show that the tradition continues. The 
teaching of history has changed and developed; writing for chil- 
dren changes under our eyes. There is a new approach, a new 
technique. But human nature continues to be the most fascinating 
study for human readers, of every age and in every period. The 
question of what the heroes and heroines and the common people 
of history were like, especially when young, of what they wore 
and what they ate, how they talked, what games they played—all 
that must always interest modern children of any intelligence and 
curiosity. 

It is fairly safe to predict that a hundred years or more hence 
some one will write an article on ‘Historical Novels for Children 
in the Twentieth Century,’ and possibly another on ‘The Period 
Interest of Children’s Books in the Reign of Queen Elizabeth’ 
(Windsor, whom God preserve!). 

MARION LOCHHEAD 
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NEW MODERN HISTORY IN PROGRESS 


The New Cambridge Modern History, Vol. XIl: The Era of 
Violence, 1898-1945, edited by David Thomson. (Cambridge 
University Press. 37s. 6d.) 


_ WHEN I surveyed the first and seventh volumes of this work in the 
| Quarterly Review for April 1958, I stressed the impression of the 





| 
| 
| 





spaciousness of history conveyed by them. I also recorded my 
consciousness of having travelled imaginatively through the great 
spaces of modern history, guided by expert research scholars. These 
remarks are largely applicable to the present volume. Nevertheless, 
there is lacking that co-ordination, that architectonic proportion, 
which characterized the previous volumes. 

The scheme of this latest addition of the Modern History is 
outlined in an Introductory Survey by the Editor, Master of Sidney 
Sussex College, Cambridge. He observes: 


The writing of what is so nearly contemporary history involves 
the scholar in problems that in some ways are less acute for the 
historian of ages more remote. He works so close to the frontiers of 
both experience and knowledge that the historian’s usual privilege 
of informed hind-sight is somewhat curtailed....The chapters of 
the present volume cannot have the same appearance of finality 
of historical judgment or the same definitive scholarship that come 
only from standing on the shoulders of countless predecessors. 


’ The Editor has allowed a certain amount of latitude to his con- 


tributors, whose authority entitles them ‘to quite independent 
judgments even when these do not at all points agree with the 
judgments of their colleagues.’ 

He then summarizes some features of the period. 


The growth of socialism was marked by a sharp cleavage between 
the movement’s domestication in western and northern Europe and 
its violent and revolutionary purport in southern and eastern 
Europe....The peoples of Europe continued, throughout the first 
half of the twentieth century, that rapid expansion of industrialism 
and urbanism, of productivity and material welfare, of democracy 
and social justice, which had all begun in the previous century... . 
The ideals of democracy and socialism found expression in the 
Welfare State. 
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The phase of European history which is analysed in this volume 
has a character and an internal coherence which make it possible 
crudely to summarize it as ‘an era of violence’.... Violence may be 
defined as the abuse of power: and abuse of power can be defined 
only in relation to its proper use for promoting prosperity, welfare, 
security, freedom, and justice. 


As a rider he adds: ‘Pending completion of the extensive civil and 


military histories of the war being compiled from official sources, — 


it has been decided not to attempt an account of the second world 
war.” 

With all due deference to this apologia, it is disappointing to 
find that there is a tendency to treat the period which led to the 
1939 war in an arbitrary fashion, evidently by assuming that the 
course of events is too well known to be recapitulated, but students, 
to whom this book is primarily addressed, cannot be expected 
to have an experienced knowledge of this century. Mr Neville 
Chamberlain seems to have been omitted. Why is there no chapter 
devoted to Hitler’s rise to power and to how the Weimar Republic 
was undermined? Moreover, it is not easy to understand why a 
work on the Age of Violence should not have dealt with the history 
of the establishment of the totalitarian regimes of Russia, Germany, 
and Italy and has omitted to include T. E. Lawrence and Dr Weiz- 
mann in its account of the Middle East. Altogether, the earlier 
part of the period is more satisfactory than the later, evidently 
owing to the fact that historical judgment on it is stabilized. 

Chapter II, ‘Population, Commerce, and Industries,’ ends with 
an impressive sentence. 


After 1945 the strains of adjustment became so great as to 
threaten not merely the reconstruction of Europe, but also material 
progress in general and, with it, the whole system of economic 
relationships which arose in the period when Europe was an edu- 
cation to the world. 


In Chapter III, ‘The Transformation of Social Life,’ David Thom- 
son himself has these interesting observations. 


It is probable that before the first world war the disparities between 
town life and country life were sharper than after the second world 
war, despite the growth meanwhile of still larger urban and sub- 
urban areas. Until the appearance of cheap and fast road transport 
and the popularization of radio, the countryman was often virtually 
cut off from the amenities of the town in his daily life... . There 
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was notable improvement in physical health and length of life, and 
a general advance in the material well-being of the masses... .In 
Britain the University of Wales was formed in 1903, and seven new 
English universities were founded, at Birmingham (1900), Liver- 
pool (1903), Leeds (1904), Sheffield (1905), Bristol (1909), Reading 
(1926), and Nottingham (1948).... Politically and constitutionally, 
the most striking feature of Europe between the two world wars 
was the conflict between democracy and dictatorship, between multi- 
party and single-party states. 
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Sir Robert Ensor’s stimulating chapter on ‘Political Institutions, 
etc.” informs us among other things that 


in the nineteenth century and early in the twentieth the Roman 
Catholic Church had, with some exceptions, been usually ranked 
among the conservative forces of continental Europe, with the 
liberal forces aligned against it. But now its réle changed. In face 
of dictatorship it was seen as a champion of liberty. ... Last but not 
least came the invention of broadcasting. The first American broad- 
cast was in 1920; the first British, 1922; the Continent followed. 


Later he comments: 


The triumph of nationalism works like a poison in a community, 
paralysing the progress that otherwise might be made towards 
higher standards of life and education. 


The ‘Science and Technology’ chapter is a vivid recital of the 
advances made in that field. ‘Increasing knowledge of the atom 
and its structure has largely broken down the barriers between 
the sciences of physics and chemistry.’ The theory of relativity, the 
motor car, the aeroplane, electricity, plastic, nylon, the domestic 
refrigerator are touched on. The historian ‘will reflect sorrowfully 
that science, which began as the study of Nature for its own sake, 
became in this age vital to the survival of nations in arms.’ 

The emphasis Lord Acton, in his plan for the original history, 
placed on great currents of thought is here represented by the 
most satisfying chapter of all in many ways. It is that on ‘Litera- 
ture, Philosophy, and Religious Thought,’ by the Dean of St Paul’s. 
In his preamble Dr Matthews gives his views on the trend of literary 
production in the period. 


Many of the most widely read books, the ‘best-sellers’ of the 
day, have no claim to be regarded as literature. They are neverthe- 
less not negligible for the purpose of the historian because they 
mirror probably better than greater writings the emotional and 
F 
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intellectual tendencies of the population....The spate of books 
which pours from the publishers every year has been of doubtful 
advantage to the cause of literature or of sound learning, and one 
might often wish that some plan could be devised by which, with- 
out the hateful tyranny of censorship, a check could be put on the | 
flood. | 


Glancing at broadcasting, the cinema, crime and detective stories 
and thrillers (‘Suspense, a puzzle to be solved, vicarious adventure, 
are all fascinating to human beings in every age’), the Dean stresses 
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value and those who were “persons of note in their day” but are 
not likely to be read in later times.’ 

Then comes a notable passage in which he dwells on a work 
which was of unquestionable significance at the opening of the 
century. 


Thomas Hardy’s Dynasts appeared in the years 1904-8. The 
flowering of the ‘second spring’ of Hardy’s genius, it proved to be 
prophetic of the mood which events would induce in many during 
the coming years. It was remarkable that its author should, after 
establishing a position as one of the great novelists, late in life 
strike a new and resounding note in poetry. In the Dynasts, which 
is one of the longest and most sustained works in English verse, 
he universalized the vision of life which is implicit in most of his 
novels—pessimism combined with a pity which feels itself to be 
impotent. The vast drama of the life of Napoleon I is exhibited, 
not as a personal tragedy, but as the tragedy of a large part of the 
human race....The philosophy of this great poem, if philosophy 
it can be called, was one which was to be only too plausible to the 
coming generations, who felt themselves to be swept onwards by 
historical forces which they could neither understand nor control 
to catastrophes which engulfed millions of simple folk, and who 
suffered from the frustration of impotent sympathy. 


The Dean thinks that compared with the nineteenth century, the 
twentieth has not produced poets with power to move the masses. 


No poet comparable in influence on the thought of the nation 
to Tennyson or Browning has arisen and many of the poets who 
most ardently wish to speak to the common man have adopted a 
mode of utterance which is apt to seem to the common man to be 
neither poetic nor intelligible. ...The most interesting literary form, 
both from the point of view of the development of technique and 
from that of reflecting the spirit of the age, has been the novel.... 
Wells’s novels have been read in almost every civilized country and 
have had some recognizable influence on the social thinking of all of 
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them. ... Though he would have been a better novelist had he been 
less of a propagandist, he would have been less important for the 
historian. 


Later novelists are tackled, and the Dean does not hesitate to 
state that 


the strange and tormented genius D. H. Lawrence is the outstanding 
figure among the writers who express a philosophy or vision of life 
as a whole and perhaps his deep anti-rationalist feeling and mysti- 
cism of the life-force and of the sex impulse could have been pre- 
sented in no other medium. He is noteworthy as the first great 
author to be consciously affected by the psychology of Freud— 
though not the last. 





As for James Joyce, he 


invented a new vocabulary, which to the mass of readers is unin- 
telligible, though the experts claim that it is a deeply significant 
utterance. It is too soon to judge whether this is an important 
enlargement of the scope of literature or an interesting experiment 
which will have no sequel, but we may regard Joyce as an outstand- 
ing symptom of the revolt against reason which is a feature of the 
age. 


There are engaging considerations of other twentieth-century 
writers. 


Beyond any competitor, George Bernard Shaw has had the widest 
influence and, along with Wells, has had the best claim to be a 
world-figure.... Perhaps it is not altogether by chance that his 
one certainly immortal work, St Joan, is the one in which he is 
least concerned with contemporary problems. 

Lytton Strachey was ‘the master of a pointed and allusive style 
which he employed to reveal the imperfections of some Victorian 
worthies. ... For a time his method and style became a model for 
writers who, not possessing Strachey’s talent, frequently gave the 
impression of impertinence.’ French writers come within this orbit. 
Anatole France stems from the Voltaire tradition. His attractive 
prose was ‘the perfect vehicle for a mocking scepticism. But there 
was something more. There was pity and sympathy for the weak.’ 
Marcel Proust, the most significant French writer of the period, 
added a new territory to fiction. 

The picture of a section of society in dissolution and of the inner 


corruption of outwardly reputable persons may be read with 
approval by Freudians and by believers in original sin, but the 
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historian may note that the whole of Proust’s work is the expression, 
by a man of genius, of distrust of and revolt against reason. 


Turning again to our own writers, we find T. S. Eliot summed 
up as ‘a curious combination of the revolutionary and the con- 
servative’; A. E. Housman’s modest sheaf of poems ‘will remain 
when much has been forgotten to remind succeeding centuries 
that there were some who in the twentieth century forced life on 
the firm foundation of unyielding despair.’ 

The placing of Bridges’s Testament of Beauty among the few 
great philosophical poems of the world leads on to the Dean’s 
remarkable survey of philosophers and theologians. The character 
of philosophical discussion had changed. ‘At the end of the period 
there seem to be no such debates and the schools of thought have 
drawn so far apart that what to one appears obvious truth to 
another seems obvious nonsense.’ F. H. Bradley united the gifts 
of dialectic with a style worthy of Berkeley or Hume. Then follow 
William James and pragmatism, Bergson, Samuel Alexander, 
A. N. Whitehead, Bertrand Russell (‘it would be hard to estimate 
the impetus which he has given to philosophical thinking’), existen- 
tialist philosophy, Sartre, Kierkegaard, Nietzsche, Croce (‘his doc- 
trine, that religion is philosophy couched in images and destined 
to vanish when the concept appears, has obvious importance for 
theology though few theologians have given it the attention it 
deserves’), R. G. Collingwood, Spengler, Arnold Toynbee, Pringle 
Pattison, whose Idea of God ‘had considerable influence and was 
a distinguished essay in interpretation,’ Hastings Rashdall, who 
blended deep theological and philosophical knowledge. 


The nineteenth century bequeathed to the twentieth two unsolved 
theological problems. The first was how to reconcile the results of 
natural science with the world-view which seemed to be implied in 
the Christian faith, and the second was how to assimilate the results 
of the historical criticism of the Bible and the conclusions of the 
students of comparative religion. 


After paying due recognition to Harnack and Liberal Protestant- 
ism, Baron von Hiigel, Bishop Gore, Schweitzer, Temple, Inge, 
Evelyn Underhill, and Karl Barth, the Dean ends his conspectus 
with these words: 


Any attempt to sum up the tendencies of the first half of the 
twentieth century as manifested in its literature, philosophy, and 
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theology must be futile. No one who is himself a part of the 
stream can detach himself from it sufficiently to judge its direction 
and its volume. It may be making for some glorious sea, or it may 
be dispersing and losing itself in the sands....The sombre vision 
which Hardy projected at the beginning of our period has not been 
dissipated—it has spread and deepened. The world has appeared to be 
less intelligible and less friendly to human aspirations than our 
fathers imagined. To many it has seemed that the solid ground is 
giving way beneath them and that the primal certainties on which 
they relied have melted away. Even the men of faith, the exponents 
of religion, have recognized the necessity of examining again the 
foundations of belief and have sought for some basis which would 
be beyond and beneath the contemporary crisis. But at the same 
time one would add that there is no sign of the failure of the 
human mind and spirit. Sustained surely by some deep, unconscious 
faith the human intelligence has never been more active....The 
age has been prolific in poets, novelists, philosophers, and theo- 
logians of note, and if there are no figures among them which strike 
us as being certainly among the immortals that may be due to our 
lack of perspective. To the historian of the future the age will be 
deeply interesting not only for the shattering events which mark its 
course but for the extraordinary ferment of ideas which opened 
new paths for the mind; he will know what is hidden from us, 
whether it was a chequered gleam of light before the great darkness 
or the prelude to a new age of peace and human amity. 


The next two chapters are devoted to American themes. One, 
on ‘The United States of America,’ asserts that that nation was 
the most powerful and richest 
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in a world which her armies, navies, air fleets literally engirdled and 
all parts of which were, in various fashions and degrees, involved in 
American economic life and were dependants of American wealth 
and bounty. But it was not a confident and assured nation that 
looked back on its unprecedented achievement and power. 


Another, on ‘Latin America,’ maintains that 


as in public affairs, so in more individual realms of spirit and mind 
the Latin-American peoples showed the symptoms of dependence 
upon imported and imperfectly assimilated ideas.... During 1930 
and 1931 eleven of the twenty Latin-American republics experienced 
revolution; or, more accurately, experienced irregular changes of 


government. 

By 1950 Latin America ‘represented beyond question a political, 
economic, and cultural force which the world at large could not 
afford to ignore.’ 
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The compass then points to the East in the chapter on ‘The 
Western Question in Asia and North Africa.’ In 1919 ‘India was 
accepted as a nation in the making, for which parliamentary 
government of the English kind and dominion status within the 
Commonwealth were feasible.’ By 1947 ‘the British promise to 
free India had been fulfilled. But the British attempt to maintain 
a united India had failed because Indian society lacked a sense 
of coherence and did not wish to remain united.’ As regards the 
Far East, ‘ever since she emerged into the modern world Japan 
had been obsessed by a desperate anxiety to prove that she was 
the equal of the great nations of the West.’ 

There is a comprehensive chapter on ‘Armed Forces and the Art 
of War.’ The section on Navies sums up: 


In this ‘era of violence,’ in which two world wars have been 
fought, the principles of sea warfare have not changed, although the 
methods of applying them have altered with the advances made in 
the design of ships and weapons. Above all, the second world war 
has re-emphasized the absolute interdependence of all arms, whether 
naval, military, or air. 


The section on Armies was fortunately contributed by Lord Wavell, 
whose expert knowledge is apparent throughout. Among the 
subjects he discusses are Prussian influence on Europe in peace- 
time; trench, gas, and amphibious warfare; the difficulties of com- 
bined command; changes in army organization: problems of 
limited armed forces; commando operations (‘the word “com- 
mando” comes from the South African war memories of Winston 
Churchill, who was an enthusiastic supporter of these enterprises’); 
and science and industry in modern warfare. A further section on 
Air Forces surveys such matter as the formation of flying corps; 
the start of air fighting in 1914; the striking power of the Luft- 
waffe and the R.A.F. problems in 1940; the Battle of Britain; and 
Commonwealth air forces. 

As might be expected, the ‘International Relations 1900-12’ 
chapter focuses attention on the Entente Cordiale and the attempts 
at Anglo-German understanding. ‘The Approach of the War of 
1914,’ comprehending the motives and policies that formed a 
prelude to the catastrophe, is succeeded by ‘The War of 1914-18, 
capably treated by C. T. Atkinson, who ends his chapter with well- 
deserved tributes to Joffre, Foch, and Haig, whose ‘drive and 
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determination went far to ensure that the end of the war was 
reached.’ Although ‘The Russian Revolution’ is covered by a 
chapter the only reference to the Russian civil war and intervention 
occurs in “The Pacific in the First World War.’ Two dramatic notes 
| are struck in the account of ‘The Peace Settlement at Versailles’: 
| one when Germany entered the League of Nations in 1926; the 
other when in 1933 Adolf Hitler became Chancellor of Germany. 
Almost from the beginning the peace settlement was compromised 
politically not only by errors of judgment which the peacemakers 
made at times in framing a very complex whole, but even more by 
the power-vacuum left, to German advantage, by the collapse of the 
Austro-Hungarian and Russian empires upon the one hand and by 
the falling away of the United States upon the other. 
i It was due to the Versailles Treaty that “The League of Nations,’ 
the subject of the next chapter, came into existence. The League 
is traced from the incorporation of the Covenant to the League’s 
dissolution in 1946. Referring to the years that followed the Dawes 
Plan and the Locarno Treaties, it is stated that 
the United States, though she showed no signs of being willing to 
join the League, had begun to look more benevolently on its work 
and to take part in many of its non-political activities, and in 1927 
the U.S.S.R. began to do the same.... Though none of the great 
controversial questions—reparations, security, disarmament—had 
been solved, in the friendlier atmosphere that had begun to prevail 
they were ceasing to seem insoluble. 
The ending of the League was a melancholy occasion for those 
| who had believed in its principles despite past mistakes and mis- 
| fortunes, but there was hope of better success when it was agreed 
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that the new United Nations organization should take over the 
League’s existing functions. 
| It is instructive and illuminating to compare and contrast early 
and late remarks in the chapter on ‘Economic Interdependence 
| and Planned Economies.’ Before 1914 


the growth of London as a central financial and insurance centre 
indicated both the interdependence and unity of the world economy. 
London was a world financial centre more than it was a national 
investment centre....The financial institutions of the City had 
world-wide connections and provided investment opportunities both 
for long-term capital through the new-issues market and short-term 
capital through the bill market....The cheapness and security of 
London’s financial services encouraged regular international dealings. 
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Then in 1945, when the established planning process became a 
routine, ‘economists disagreed about the form which planning 
should take. ...The word “planning” remained a powerful slogan: 
it was the issues behind the problems of reconciliation which 
provided the practical test.’ 

Perhaps the best chapter of the later part of this volume is that 
on ‘The British Commonwealth of Nations,’ by J. C. Beaglehole, 
of New Zealand, who combines a sense of political realism with an 
attractive style. The survey begins with the changing idea of 
empire and ends with the Indian Independence Act of 1947. 


But there was to be no Indian Union; there were to be the Hindu 
India of Nehru and the Muslim Pakistan of Jinnah, separated in 
mutual massacre and terror....In the moment of freedom the 
Mahatma Gandhi was slain by a young Hindu who charged him 
with the betrayal of India; and when that light went out a period 
of history ended. 


The final chapter, ‘European Civilization in the Twentieth Cen- 
tury,’ by David Thomson, forms a fitting epilogue to this latest 
volume of the Modern History. It is more or less a brief recapitula- 
tion of what has been encompassed, but what Dr Thomson has to 
say about the two world wars is arresting. In one respect, he writes, 
they were alike 


in their demonstration that violence, as expressed in general wars 
of unlimited commitments, has a propensity to produce totally un- 
intended results which are liable to disappoint the aims and hopes 
of even the victorious belligerents. ... The two wars were alike, too, 
in producing progressive deterioration in the importance of Europe in 
the world.... The demotion of even the greatest European states in 
the hierarchy of world power was accompanied by a contraction of 
Europe overseas—the reversal of a process of expansion that had 
lasted for more than four centuries. 

The lacerations inflicted by these violent events went deep [he 
continues]. They went deepest, perhaps, in the souls of men, where 
the historian of culture or the social psychologist is better able to 
trace their full consequences than is the political and economic 
historian....Of the many predicaments of the age, theologians, 
philosophers, economists, social theorists, and artists could each 
give their varied explanations. The historian can at least record 
that the capacity of nations and governments to generate and 
accumulate power and wealth in more mighty agglomerations than 
ever before in human history had in this period far exceeded their 
ability to harness such power and wealth for constructive and 
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creative ends alone. The capacity of applied science, technology, 
and mechanization to produce material wealth, together with the 
capacity of human organization to concentrate power, resulted also 
in the enhanced ability and tendency of modern societies to destroy 
one another, and of modern governments to establish inhuman 
tyranny. 


Dr Thomson’s peroration weighs up the general impression which 
> the period has sought to convey. 


There was urgent need for greater readjustments in the con- 
ceptual framework of European thought. This was reflected by the 





spiritual and intellectual confusion manifest in theology, philosophy, 
and artistic taste. Conventional categories and accepted ideas had 
become increasingly outdated and irrelevant to existing conditions. 
) ... Of all the social sciences economics made the readiest readjust- 
ments of ideas. Postulates previously accepted as true—such as the 
belief that a high degree of social security and freedom from risk 
must militate against high productivity—were belied by events and 
increasingly discarded in theory. Cut adrift from so many intellectual 
moorings, civilization was entering a world of relativity in which 
old absolutes, whether of truth or value, seemed no longer operative. 


This is the fourth volume to be published of the fourteen which 
will comprise the entire New Cambridge Modern History. The 
work already assumes a sufficiently impressive appearance. One 
can imagine the colossal size it will present when it is completed. 
I shall survey a further volume, Volume X, The Zenith of Euro- 
pean Power, 1830-1870, in the Quarterly Review of April. 





W.M. PARKER 


- —————— eee 














FARM WORKERS—PAST AND PRESENT 


OnE of the chief difficulties in understanding the English farm 
worker is that when we read or hear about him, we generally 
receive an outside observer’s views. The English farm worker is 
himself rarely a man of literature, or of speech. 

To have a sure insight into him—you have to be a farm worker. 
You have to be brought up by one, and, in your formative years, 
to know no other standards but his. You have to work as one, and 
exist on his income; and you have to live, like him, in tied cottages, 
good and bad. 

I arrived on the agricultural scene forty-two years ago. I was 
brought up by a North Hampshire thatcher and his wife, and for 
many years I thought they were my real mother and father. We 
lived in a two-up, two-down cottage, with a small scullery and 
what Mother called the ‘pantry.’ Tie ‘drawing-room’ was crammed 
with furniture covered by imitation pigskin: cold, clean, and never 
used. There were red-brick ‘flags’ on the living-room floor, and a 
large kitchen-range. There was a large open fireplace with bars 
across it upon which to stand saucepans, in the scullery. Water was 
drawn up from the well with wooden crooks, and stood in pails on 
a bench in the back porch. Dad and I washed outside at the hand- 
bowl, which was on a bench beside the wash-house containing its 
old-style copper. 

The lavatory was an earth closet in a lean-to building, by a work- 
shop with an earth floor. Pigs were kept, which Dad killed, salted, 
and cured himself; so were fowls, bees, goats. There was an excel- 
lent garden with plenty of good old-fashioned cooking-apple trees; 
the whole surrounded by a thick-set hedge. 

I do not subscribe in any way to an ancient tradition about us 
country folk, which to an extent has persisted, and is still per- 
petuated in popular entertainment, even to the present day. It is 
the tradition of being portrayed as rather ungainly, uncouth, 
ignorant, but cheerful simpletons. I think this is because we have 
been written and talked about too much by townsmen—and as I 
say, it is of little use trying to understand the farm worker from 
outside. Such simpletons do occur, and, with humour being rather 
84 
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more cruel than it is to-day, we were as amused over them as those 
who imagined that we were all of similar stamp. But of course we 
were not all of similar stamp. 

My foster-father, when properly dressed, was a very smart man. 
So were his contemporaries when they trooped up to ring the 
church bells on a Sunday morning. My foster-mother was an ex- 
ceptionally handsome woman. She was not the only handsome and 
well-dressed working woman in the village. Furthermore, I have 
family photographs going back to the 1890’s of farm-labourer 
ancestors, and village groups of men and women, which give the 
lie to Richard Jefferies’ assertion in The Times, November 12, 1872, 
that ‘Agricultural women are certainly not handsome; I know of no 
peasantry so entirely uninviting!’ I was surprised to see that Victor 
Bonham-Carter in his book, The English Village—which I thought 
to be a fascinating piece of work—had chosen to include Jefferies’ 
letter as a ‘faithful portrait of English labouring life in mid-Vic- 
torian times.’ I must of course accept that I have my own rural 
prejudices, but I felt that this letter contained much the same 
degree of error as you find among most literary observers of the 
countryman—the inability to divine the norm, because of the 
striking nature of the curious, the gross, the monstrous. 

My foster-father called me ‘Bwoy,’ and I referred to him as 
‘Daad.’ It really is ignorance which is at the base of urban merri- 
ment regarding the manner of our speech; for this language was 
pretty general up to a century and a half ago, and it is surprising, 
if it be analysed and set down, how little it has been adulterated 
over the years. I regularly use the Hampshire dialect on the West 
Region of the B.B.C., and even I, although I was brought up in it, 
still have to be very careful to ensure accuracy in its peculiar 
grammar, inflection, and form. It is of course a member of a group 
of dialects of very great colour and beauty, as those acquainted 
with the work of William Barnes will know. 

The farmer himself has by no means escaped caricature—with 
his boots, gaiters, riding breeches; his dark jacket and gold watch- 
chain across his ample, waistcoated abdomen; his winged collar 
and cravat, his tall, black bowler with the curled brim. He is 
generally represented as the picture of genial self-indulgence. But 
again this is not true; proof of it can usually be obtained on market- 
day at the town of Romsey in Hampshire, where one is almost 
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certain to see an immensely tall old gentleman dressed as described. 
In actual fact, no one could be more elegantly turned out. His 
appearance does not give rise to amusement—it commands respect. 

The foregoing may, I hope, bring some sense of proportion to 
bear upon the picture of farming men of the horse-farming days. 
They were not so grossly inelegant as is generally supposed. They 
shared a common heritage, and culture, and language—all three 
quite different from, and with more continuous rodts into the past 
than the culture of urban civilizations. They were intensely devoted 
to the land. Their knowledge of it was intimate, and inherited down 
many generations. Social strata, even on the farm, was strictly de- 
fined, but even so, there existed what I call a ‘fellowship of the 
land.’ A countryman did not assess a man’s value in the terms of 
his position in society. The man most respected was the man who 
knew most about the land. 

When, at about the age of nine, and sometimes earlier, a lad went 
to work on the farm, he found a pattern something as follows. He 
could be a shepherd’s ‘bwoy’ or a plough-“‘bwoy’. The shepherd had 
the pick of the boys—he was the top man, always paid first. He 
came before any other employee on the farm. He would probably 
spend his whole life working with sheep, and sheep alone, as his 
father and grandfather very likely did before him. He looked after 
his own family first—and a lad was fortunate indeed to be able to 
go with him. 

The farmer did not question the experience of sheep-management 
of a long-established employee, whose position was that of the 
head shepherd. They discussed problems, and agreed on them, and 
respected each others’ views. It would be many years before a 
shepherd-lad was considered fit to apply for a better position. He 
generally went from larger farms to take on smaller flocks, but 
before this he had to be well recommended by the farmer. Never- 
theless, the principal interest as far as a prospective employer was 
concerned, lay in what the head shepherd had to say about him. 

Ploughboys came under another ‘top man’ of immense experience 
and prestige—the head carter. On a large farm, the head carter 
might be responsible for a stable of sixteen horses. He would per- 
sonally feed them, and would plough himself, and do some of the 
cultivations. He was paid after the head shepherd, and all the out- 
side land workers were under his jurisdiction. The ploughboys 
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attached to his stable were responsible for grooming and cleaning 
out stables, and assisting with the maintenance of harness, cleaning 
brasses, and so forth. Discipline was strict, and enforced by the 
strap, or a ‘lump under the yere-hole’ which could be felt. It was 
of no use complaining to father—because father would repeat the 
punishment. 

The plough was a hallowed instrument, and ploughing almost a 
religion. Upon clayey soils, heavy wooden ploughs after the pattern 
of the medieval long plough held their own until well into the 
nineteenth century, and were still brought out on some farms when 
I was a boy. Their mould-boards were of pear or applewood, be- 
cause the closeness of the grain prevented the clay from sticking; 
and as Massingham said in his book Country Relics, ‘On a farm 
where horses were plenty and the land heavy, the medieval long 
plough was cheaper, more efficient, and altogether easier to run 
than either the iron plough or the tractor.’ I think that even to-day 
anyone who tries to use a tractor on even light clay in moderately 
wet weather, will understand this—but we digress. 

The ploughman in his career had to understand the use of such 
ploughs; of ‘swing’ ploughs without wheels, those with one wheel, 
those with two; short-breasted, deep-breasted, digging, ridging, and 
subsoil ploughs; balance and one-way ploughs; he had to know 
how to cut rectangular furrows turned on a long breast, left whole 
and unbroken, for ploughing in leys or grassland. The broken 
furrow was for general ploughing, turnip land, crosswork: the high- 
crested furrow was used for ploughing in old grasslands. He had to 
know the rectangular broken furrow, or ‘Kentish,’ for burying 
trash, and the great wide broken furrow for preparing the seed-bed. 
According to the moisture content of the field he had to know how 
wide to make his lands; and had to be able to open up and shut 
out without creating high crests or deep finishing-off furrows, and 
the whole of his work had to be perfectly straight. 

This serves but to show the experience of the head carter in but 
a part of his work—ploughing; but there were techniques for all 
types of cultivating implements; different types of drags, cultivators, 
‘tarmentors’; light, medium, and heavy harrows, ring and tube 
tollers and so forth. 

A man of such experience was quite obviously one with which 
the farmer discussed the work, and valued his views—and one upon 
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whom he was very dependent and whose services he did not wish 
to lose. 

The second carter might have a fourteen-horse team, again with 
ploughboys to help him, and he would be a ‘cattle-drawer’—that is 
to say, would draw out the feed to the cattle in the fields, or would 
attend the head shepherd when the vast business of moving hurdles 
was under way. 

There was the head dairyman, whose duties were not solely 
concerned with milk production but who knew the treatment of 
such matters as grain-sickness, cud-dropping, hoven, scour, casting, 
milk-fever, garget, the ‘yellows,’ redwater, and so forth; the stock- 
man fattened out older beasts in the ‘deadyard’ and saw generally 
to beasts in the field. 

Then there were odd crafts at which certain men became specially 
skilled—a good ‘corn-barn man’ for instance, when a bushel was 
measured and not weighed, was much valued if he was expert with 
his measuring-stick and wooden bushel, and could build up a bushel 
with as little corn in it as possible. 

Next came the labourers, who were not and never have been 
‘unskilled’ in the sense of ‘unskilled’ labour in industry. It fell to 
them to keep hedges trimmed, to build ricks, load waggons, stook 
the corn, help with the threshing, and every one of these tasks was 
an inherited skill. Books have been written about the various tech- 
niques in hedge-laying, and, apart from different styles from county 
to county, there were different techniques according to the purpose 
of the hedge. The same applies to the thatching; and ricks varied in 
structure according to the crop—for instance, a special technique 
was employed with the barley-rick, so that it did not become 
‘mow-burned’ and unfit for the brewer. Drainage was another task 
of the labourers, and that is complicated in the extreme. 

Finally there were the foggers who were employed to help muck- 
out, tidy up buildings, do a few simple repairs, keep the farm and 
rickyards clean, cut wood for the farm-house, and do the farmer’s 
garden. 

We have only been able to hint at what was considered necessary 
among farm workers in the old horse-farming days; but that hint 
makes it very evident how dependent the farmer was upon the 
personal skills of his men. It is evident also that he developed a 
personal, intimate knowledge of them; for he generally visited them 
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every day, and there was as much sharing of opinions as there was 
issuing of orders. No farmer would offer the insult of telling a man 
how to do a job; he would tell him to do the job, and would know 
that the man would carry out the task as it should be done. 

I do not wish to give the impression that an easy familiarity 
existed between the farmer and his men—for this in fact was far 
from the case. Just as there were definite strata of society in the 
village, so also there was on the farm itself. The farmer was very 
much the master, and knew how to hold his position, and his men 
knew how to keep their place. Wages were of course very low; in 
the agricultural depressions of the 1800’s, those lucky enough to be 
in work received, as labourers, as little as 12s. per week; they rose 
during World War I, but again fell shortly after, and even previous 
to the Second World War were only at 30s. per week. 

I suppose one might say that during the horse-farming days a 
farm worker was more ‘servile’ therefore—but I wonder how much 
this was compensated by a sense of security, brought about chiefly, 
I feel, through much more intimate personal contact between the 
farmer and his men, than exists to-day? 

Another factor which I think it right to raise about these old 
days was the pride of everyone in appearances; on well-run farms 
everything was done for perfection and neatness. A man hedge- 
trimming would hardly dare lay a stick the wrong way—it was a 
great craft, and on completion nothing looked better. The same 
applied to the ploughing, to loading the waggons—even the shapes 
of the ricks had to be just right, and the thatching had to be well 
done. If a man made a good job of his work, not only did the farmer 
say so but so did others, for there was another factor present—the 
village knew farming processes intimately, and took a very great 
interest in what was going on. A farmer’s prestige in the village 
depended upon the appearance of his farm; he knew that, and 
country folk have all sorts of ways, however servile they may at 
one time have been, of ‘knocking whoam’ what they think without 
getting themselves involved. Only another countryman can pick up 
the intended insult, but he will bear it if it is fully deserved. 

Likewise, a farm worker’s prestige in the village could be very 
much lowered if his work did not meet with the approval of the 


passer-by, and he would do everything possible to avoid undue 
criticism. 
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But apart from this, there were all sorts of ways in which some 
farmers showed their concern for the men. During harvest and hay- 
making, someone would go up to the farm kitchen at a certain time 
to get jugs of tea or other hot drinks, and there would invariably be 
a few snacks, and sometimes a full meal. The farmer would enjoy 
sitting down with the men on such occasions, and should the work 
be near the farm-house it was nothing unusual for the whole family 
to come out and make a picnic of it. Men were also provided with 
cyder or ale during working hours on many farms, and of course 
we all know about the ‘Harvest Home’—a great rite and celebration 
up to the last century, but still very much in evidence when I was a 
boy, with free beer, dancing, refreshments, and the village band, 
either held in the farm-house, at the inn, or in the village hall. 
Outsiders could come—but were not entitled to the privileges, 
although this was overcome by their friends. 

Then, again, there were the well-known customs: dung for the 
garden, which a man could draw himself at given times; wood to 
be picked up from the fields; rabbits at harvest time, a brace of 
birds perhaps, or a hare for the beaters; free milk to the dairyman; 
a share at pig-killing and so forth—according to the means or the 
temperament of the farmer and his family. 

Farmers were engaged in the hire-purchase system long before it 
became the big business it is to-day. A farmer might say to a man, 
‘I’m going to a sale. Do you want anything?’ The man might want 
to buy a bed or a chair which he could not possibly afford outright; 
the farmer would look him one out, drop it at his door, and take off 
perhaps sixpence or a shilling a week, according to agreement, until 
it was paid for. 

Again, if a man’s wife was ill, the farmer would very probably 
say, ‘Well, your place is at home to see what you can do’—and 
there is one more point of personal contact which existed between 
the farmer’s family and the village, in the enterprise of the farmer's 
wife. 

She often sold milk, or ‘skimmage,’ or eggs at the door, the pro- 
ceeds of which might be her personal dress allowance, or part of 
her housekeeping money. She therefore got to know well the men’s 
wives, and their children, and there was as a result a good deal of 
genuine charity practised when village families passed through hard 
times. 
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In all, therefore, snobbery was something not known among rural 
people, or among agricultural communities, nor understood, in spite 
of the strict social structure of village society. People knew a great 
deal about each other, and the knowledge was not resented; and 
the fact of the matter was that if a man was in trouble, if he did 
not go to see the farmer, the farmer would see him. I am sure that 
in spite of the hours, the pay, and their humble social position, 
farm workers of the horse-farming days got a good deal more out 
of life than is generally supposed; and I think they were on better 
terms with their employers than those who do not remember those 
days realize. 

I finished my own career as a farm worker shortly after the 
Second World War, and at a time when the traditions created by 
the horse-farming days were finally passing away. I worked mostly 
on medium to small family farms, and at a time when the skill and 
manual ability of the one or two helpers employed on such farms 
was still essential. 

The position as I then saw it for the farm worker was this. The 
conduct of affairs was weighing much more heavily upon the 
shoulders of the farmer himself. The old system on the large farms 
had disappeared. 

The head shepherd no longer held sway; the hurdle flock of sheep 
had given way to grass sheep, partly because of the labour of 
hurdling, and partly because farmers were beginning to think that 
the traditional way of sheep management was not such a very good 
idea after all. 

The head carter and under-carter, and all his staff, had also gone; 
there was no longer need for a multitude of ploughs on the large 
farm, and the complicated system of furrows for certain purposes 
was so modified that the all-purpose standard mould-board would 
do them all—that is if the ploughman knew hardly anything about 
them, or the farmer bothered any more. 

On the smaller farms, however, during and shortly after the 
Second World War, there still existed—although in no way so much 
a feature as the old horse-farming days—intimate relationships be- 
tween the farmer’s family and the families of his men. The medium 
to small farmer was then still dependent upon the skill of his 
workers, for we had not quite reached the point where ability had 
G 
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been reasonably successfully transferred from the man to the 
machine. 

The human picture on medium to small farms was quite obvious 
and simple. There had to be harmony, or it would defeat its own 
object; no one, farmer or man, would get much satisfaction out of 
it. To be good at one’s work was not good enough. A man had also 
to suit himself to the farmer’s temperament, and that meant that his 
wife had to tolerate him as well, and possibly the farmer’s son and 
other members of the family. 

It went further than this. Old servants who had won the farmer’s 
confidence over the years would have to take to him—especially if 
that old servant’s wife worked in the farm kitchen! 

Then if he lived in a ‘tied’ cottage he was—and still is—‘tied’ to 
an extent not tolerable by most other modern working folk. Finding 
another job meant finding another house, usually in an entirely new 
district; a very bad business for the countryman who tends to put 
down his roots and to feel that he is a member of the village com- 
munity. Many farmers knew this, and put upon their tied men rather 
more than the farmers themselves perhaps realized; but one of the 
things a tied man was still—and is still—unable to do was to voice 
too freely his opinions of the farmer or his family, or of the farm, or 
those of his friends. 

There was, therefore, much which a man had to learn to accept, 
even in the post-war period when the common people were de- 
termined to establish their equality of status with their masters, 
emotionally, if not in actual fact. But the persistence of these rem- 
nants of an ancient agricultural tradition are not ali weighed against 
the worker in the tied cottage—from the personal point of view. 
Sometimes it needs more strength of character to accept and 
tolerate, and forbear, than it does to outlet one’s restraints in a 
fight for one’s rights. One thing employment of a ‘tied’ nature does 
do is to teach a man a sense of proportion; countrymen employed 
on the land generally possessed the faculty of being able to 
distinguish between the necessary and the trivial. 

Looking at the picture of change on the farm as it is to-day, it is 
to me, as a countryman, incredible—and I am not using that word 
in a loose sense—and almost frightening. I am an agricultural 
journalist, whose duty it is to report as accurately as possible upon 
farming techniques. I come across more and more revolutionary 
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matters, which, being what I am, I immediately try to connect with 
the centuries of land evolution; but many of them seem to have no 
distinguishable roots in past experience. These are the results of 
intellects at laboratory and university level; intellects far more 
clever than mine, and more clever than all but a few of the farmers 
who apply such ideas to the land. 

I am left with an emotional rather than a logical reaction; the 
same reaction as my fellow-countrymen with their roots in the past. 
It is part of me to believe that the land has certain imponderables 
which cannot be taken lightly, nor sensed or weighed very much by 
the type of mind which looks upon it as the raw material of an 
industry; which develops approaches to it not in accordance with 
what seems its natural function, and makes farms into factories, 
and farm workers into operators. We countrymen feel—and we 
think we know—that the land may take many generations to assert 
itself against affront, but will inevitably do so in the end. 

This transfer of skills from men to machines—particularly lands- 
men, whose skill has been the result of centuries of trial and error 
dealing with a factor which we have learned to handle with respect 
—is never perfectly achieved. The machine therefore develops an 
evolution of its own; its imperfections are studied and modified, or 
additions made, and the final result is quite frequently something 
which neither the farmer nor his worker properly understands, but 
which makes him dependent upon the engineer: and again some- 
thing which quite frequently is beyond the financial reach of the 
farmer who, in view of changed times, is in most need of it—the 
family farmer, ‘medium’ to ‘small.’ This is not an overstatement— 
otherwise Farmers’ Machinery Syndicates would not exist. 

Again—and this may be purely a countryman’s prejudices—we 
get the picture of having changed from the theory of assisting the 
balance of nature in favour of crop growth and stock development 
to actual interference with that balance, and manipulation of it. 
This of course is all against a countryman’s instincts, and we are 
inclined to think that many of the achievements of science in 
connection with the land are successes with problems which science 
has itself created. 

I think, however, there is no doubt at all about the unreal aspect 
of farming which political considerations create. I do not think it 
can be denied that the soil underfoot still dictates what best can be 
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produced from it; but much of its production to-day is dictated by 
subsidies, which in turn depend upon the changes of weather in 
world trade. We have therefore the curious spectacle of farmers 
looking to the Government for subsidies, and fighting against their 
reduction or abolition, yet at the same time cursing the Govern- 
ment because they cannot settle down confidently to the long-term 
development which is essential when dealing with the land. This is 
a very different picture from the days when the old hand on the 
farm knew what should, and would, weather permitting, go into a 
certain piece of ground after he and the farmer had talked about it. 
Again, we have witnessed since the last war the rise and pre- 
dominance of the businessman-farmer. The businessman who is a 
farmer is not quite the same thing; but there are large numbers of 
farms which have been bought and combined into large producing 
areas, and owned by men who know nothing about farming at all. 
The personal contact of such an owner does not go beyond his 
bailiffs, and as far as his workers are concerned he will probably 
never set eyes upon many of them. I do not say this is a bad or a 
good thing; but it is a vast change in the picture of farmer-farm 
worker relationships since the horse-farming days forementioned. 
I am bound to point out—and it is useless to produce statistics 
denying it, because we countrymen know it, and I live now in a 
district surrounded by it—that some of these businessmen do not 
buy up farms for the purpose of farming at all. They are in fact 
areas through which good fishing waters flow, or which can provide 
excellent shooting facilities, and that is their prime value as far as 
their owners are concerned. We witness on such stretches, in spite 
of modern know-how, subsidies, and the actual wealth of the owner, 
considerable deterioration of farming from the old horse-farming 
days. This is bad, and in no way meets with the approval of the 
countryman, and it plays its part in creating a sad and severe social 
problem in the countryside. There are countrymen—farmers’ sons 
—whose dearest wish is to follow in the tradition of their fathers, 
but who have no hope of acquiring land; there just does not exist 
enough money in the family to do so, nor sufficient security to raise 
it. Due to the rapacity of non-countryman buyers, the price is up 
beyond them; and they are reduced either to training for farm 
managers, or taking up a way of life which does not really interest 
them. And, I may add, we are reaching a stage where there are far 
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more trained executives for farming than farms to take them on. 

This situation is in no way alleviated by the increasing tendency 
of gentleman estate-owners discontinuing tenancy of farmers, some 
of whose families have been farming on the estate for generations; 
and I am constantly reminded on my rounds of desperate battles 
being waged by tenant farmers thus situated against pressures being 
put upon them to give up and get out. 

It very much seems to the countryman, therefore, that the fates 
are against the medium to small man, and it looks as if he is on his 
way out. There is no question about the fact that he is a true 
farmer—as opposed to the man who uses land as a hobby or a 
plaything, or a convenient means of manipulating Income Tax— 
and his plight has been recognized, as witness the Government’s 
Small Farmer Schemes. With these he is being taught the new 
methods—but no one can yet really say whether this is saving him, 
or merely putting off the evil day. 

How does all this affect the English farm worker? The first 
obvious result is a vast reduction in the numbers of farm workers 
required. He left voluntarily in times of land depression, we know; 
but, materially, farm work to-day is reasonably attractive. A full 
complement of farm workers under modern conditions does not 
represent anything like the numbers required in the horse-farming 
days; consequently the complicated organization which once existed 
is not necessary, and the division of labour which once held would 
now be a hindrance. 

As said before, the skills have been largely transferred from the 
man to the machine. One man, therefore, can use several machines 
which quickly cover farm operations which were once a lengthy 
business, and in the hands of many farm workers. His ‘skill’ to-day 
lies mainly in his ability to keep the machines running, perhaps to 
effect some repairs, but as said before, as the machines become 
more complicated and more scientific, he is apt to know less and 
less about their interior workings. Furthermore, the farmer himself 
is inclined to discourage too much amateur repairs and to depend 
upon the visits of the servicing engineer. As long as the machines 
keep going, the work gets done; and the main job of the modern 
farm worker is to drive them. 

The farmer no longer consults with his men, nor listens to their 
views; his face is now turned to the engineer, the scientist, the 
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biochemist, the vendor of machines, fertilizers, seed-mixtures, etc., 
Governmental and private Advisory Services, and all based upon 
the laboratory and the experimental research station. Furthermore, 
he is but little more competent than any other intelligent layman 
to do other than accept such advice at face value, and then try it 
out, risking the expense involved; which is rather different from 
consulting with others on known experience and practices. Please 
do not mistake me; I am not saying this is a good or bad thing; but 
it is the picture as it appears to the countryman. 

The other picture is that of the farming community having 
developed a new social factor in English society. It has been 
established of course by the influx of the wealthy element to the 
land, and it has percolated right down to even small family farms. 
This social development is the final severance of the old human 
contacts between the farmer and the English farm worker, and 
while the latter has certainly better wages, better living conditions, 
better hours, his status and his stake as a member of the old basic 
‘fellowship of the land’ has gone. I fear that when the farmer him- 
self finally gives way to the land-industrialist, who will open wide 
the gate to the technician, and the product of agricultural school 
and university, the English farm worker will be expected to exhibit 
no more intelligence for his task than the lorry-driver. 


NORMAN L. GOODLAND 
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DRUIDISM 


THE belief that the Druids were something in the nature of primi- 
tive sorcerers needs correction, in order that we may see the history 
of thought in proper perspective. They were philosophers of high 
repute. Clement of Alexandria’ states that philosophy came to 
Greece from the ‘barbarians,’ among whom he mentions the Persian 
magi, Babylonic chaldeans, and Celtic druids; he was quoting, pre- 
sumably, from Sotion’s lost book Succession of the Philosophers 
referred to by Diogenes Laertius.’ And Julius Cesar’ tells us that 
the Gauls believed their druidism to have come from Britain. All 
of which tallies with the Greek record of an island in the West 
(near Britain) where was kept a venerated arrow, their emblem for 
Reason,’ which eventually was presented to Pythagoras. Their repu- 
tation has unhappily suffered from Czsar’s record of the Gauls’ 
addiction to burning men in wicker cages; but these were generally 
criminals, and at any rate had no more relation to true druidism 
than had the Spanish Inquisition or Smithfield Burnings to Chris- 
tianity. 

On the contrary the creed was characteristically humane; St 
Columba would hardly have used the words ‘Christ the Son of 
God is my Druid’* had it been otherwise. Examination shows it to 
have been in essence a simple code of common sense, encouraging 
reasoned thought as the way to happiness in life. We find good 
nature constantly in evidence, especially in the persons of the 
British deity Bel and the Irish Brigit‘; while both also stand for 
simplicity in wants. So, when comparison is made with the present 
day, to which material science has brought luxury but not content- 
ment, we find something nearer to happiness in the earlier less 
sophisticated times when druids taught the wise way to it. In these 
remarks, the gruesome rites of the Namites and at Crom Cruach 
are not being overlooked; but so contrary were they to the con- 
current philosophy that they are being assessed as archaic survivals, 
practised by the few but discarded by most. 

1 Quoted in T. D. Kendrick’s The Druids, pp. 105, 75, 78. 

*Eratosthenes, vide J. Logan's The Scottish Gael, ii, 314, and below, p. 7. 

'From Misc. Irish Archeological Society, 1, 8, quoted in ‘The Silver 
Bough,’ F. M. McNeill, Notes III. 

‘For Brigit, see Winged Destiny, Fiona Macleod (1920), pp. 210-11 fn. 
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Racially the druids can be discerned in Britain as having be- 
longed to the Gaelic Picts, known in tradition as the Gwyddel 
Ffichti, who were among the earliest Celts and were scattered all 
over that country; for brevity they will be referred to as Gaels, 
synonymous more or less with Gauls, The Gaelic draiodh evidently 
has a lost meaning, ‘tree,’ corresponding to the Greek druides, 
‘trees’ or ‘oaks,’ the generic being more correct than the specific 
when darach, ‘oak,’ is compared with the Eastern daracht, ‘tree’; 
‘tree-men’ is therefore the right rendering for druids, since they 
represented many trees besides the oak. They regarded themselves 
metaphorically as sprung from trees, just as did the Greeks, from 
whom Gaelic tradition claims descent; and in that term they exist 
to-day—MacBeth, ‘son of birch,’ MacColl, ‘son of hazel,’ MacDara, 
‘son of oak,’ and so on. 

What the expression meant is that they were sons of the particular 
tree-grove in which their clan worshipped; it is comparable with 
‘son of a gun’ as designating another form of devotion, indulged in 
by the Royal Artillery. Different clans used different trees for their 
emblems. A few will be described; but to appreciate their diversity 
the Welsh poem “The Battle of the Trees,’ Cat Goddeu, is worth 
reading, if only to picture the scene when ‘the birch was late before 
he was arrayed, not because of his cowardice but on account of his 
greatness’—which is evidently what Pte MacBeth told the sergeant- 
major! We read also that the alders headed the line; while in 
comparison to-day Clan Chisholm, whose badge is alder, claim 
there are only three men in the world entitled to ‘The’ before their 
names—The King, The Pope, and The Chisholm. 

Yew is illustrated by York (from Eborac), meaning Yew Chief, 
whose archbishop still signs himself Ebor, ‘Yew.’ But the clan was 
spread all over the Western Isles, giving its name to Eire (H)Ibernia, 
and instanced by Iwerne in Dorset, where a distinguished Eborac 
built Maiden Castle. Among the Oak clan the secular chief was 
called Dara-ch, ‘The Oak,’ the people were Daru-ydd or Deru-ydd, 
‘The Oaks,’ and the religious minister was figuratively ‘the bird’ 
who dwelt in the oak-grove, darach snagan, ‘oak creeper’ or ‘wood- 
pecker’—the Greek dru-ops, or dru-kolaptee, ‘oak-pecker.’ Thus 
the various English dialect names for the woodpecker,’ when found 
occurring in place-names, conceivably indicate that druids once 


1 Another dialect name ‘galli bird’ is literally Gael. 
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lived there; for example, the Icen tribe called the woodpecker Ickle, 
so Ickle-ford, Ickles-ham, and Eccles can reasonably be surmised 
to tell that druid oak-groves survived there until Saxon times. 
Attested survivals of other druids are the Nightingales abolished 
by Edward the Confessor at Havering-atte-Bower; they used to 
worship in rose-groves, and had a romantic custom of singing to the 
rose, vividly told in Arab legend (for the Gaels hailed from the 
East), which has given the bird its French and Gaelic name rossig- 
nol, ros-an-ceol, ‘rose music.’ They are remembered too as having 
annoyed St Leonard in Sussex, by doing this at night time. 

The Rowan-tree are another well-known clan, now Rowntree, 
whose early name was Quicken-tree or Kuikr. Their druids were 
called after the creature who chirruped in them, kikr-ops, the ‘tree 
cricket’; the Cromarty Gaels remember themselves as descended 
from Kekrops of Athens. Without accepting the story of their 
leaving the East because the Syrians had discovered that driving 
rowan stakes through their corpses deprived them of the power of 
resurrection, we at least learn that they belonged to the Tuatha dé 
Danann of Eire, or Children of D6n of Britain. 

A remarkable kikr coincidence occurs in India, pointing to some 
common inheritance; but our immediate concern is with what they 
taught; it is their social creed which is so attractive, because in it 
we find the simple common sense which at heart we all want. 
Some persons may be inclined to mistake their comparatively primi- 
tive mode of material life for primitive minds; yet nothing could be 
more fallacious, since avoidance of ‘invention’ seems to have been 
a positive doctrine in the ancient world, in order to dissuade arma- 
ment. In the words of a Chinese peasant: ‘I have heard from my 
teacher that those who have cunning implements have cunning in 
their hearts. It is not that I do not know of these things; I should 
be ashamed to use them.’’ Nor should their custom of recording 
knowledge orally, instead of in writing, be disparaged; men were 
trained to meticulous accuracy, and, in the days before printed 
books and electric light, the bard replaced the wireless. Thus much 
which has reached us in oral tradition can have an accurate basis, 
even if corroded on the surface. 

The first clue in deciphering their enigmatical language is the 
tale The Seven Champions of Christendom, which relates the 
‘From The Works of Chuang Tze. 
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adventures of Saints George, Andrew, David, Patrick, Denis of 
France, James of Spain, and Anthony of Italy. The latter are more 
correctly designated Denis of Gaul, James of Galicia, and Anthony 
of CisAlpine Gaul; the romance is a Gaelic one, with St George and 
St David representing the Gaelic-Picts south of the Tweed. In it 
the ‘champions’ are allotted seven colours: St George, purple; 
Andrew, red; David, black; Patrick, green; Denis, gold; James, 
white; and Anthony, blue; and these colours are found in an 
obsolete heraldic nomenclature applied to the seven ‘planets’ which 
have given the pre-Saxon names for the days of the week. From 
this, in one way and another, it is discernible that the seven days 
of the week were used as a mnemonic for a certain code of philo- 
sophy, which evidently was held by the Gaels. 

That philosophy has come down to the present day in the rhyme 
“Monday’s child is fair of face, Tuesday’s child is a child of grace,’ 
and so on. It was the code of a happy life; and is found in many 
Eastern forms, which, from a comparison with one another and 
with various other survivals in Britain, can be recognized as the 
following: 


HAPPINESS is the sign of a healthy mind in a healthy body. A 
healthy mind is one governed by Reason, the components of which 
are: 

UNWORLDLINESS in aim, known colloquially as the ‘sky-way’ to 
happiness; its day was Sunday, whose child is ‘happy and blithe 
and gay.’ Mistletoe had a similar implication, the plant without 
earthly roots. 

KNOWLEDGE: associated with the Moon, hence Monday and its 
child ‘fair of face,’ referring to the moon’s pale light. Facetiously 
it was spoken of as ‘lunacy,’ a feature which introduces a curious 
vogue, that of caricaturing serious ideas: for example, health is 
personified as a lame man; knowledge, an ape; divine worship is 
mimicked on All Fools’ Day. At root it seems to have been the 
principle of not taking oneself too seriously, in fact unconceited 
level-headedness. 

WISE JUDGEMENT for making use of knowledge: Tuesday’s child, 
“grace,” in the sense of gracious benignancy. In an earlier code it was 
Justice, in particular merciful justice; then when that code was 
enlarged, mercy became part of a separate heading Goodwill, and 
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justice became Wise Judgement in general. The name Mars (Mardi) 
is revealed as nothing to do with war; which is confirmed by the 
Greek counterpart Ares, in the Areopagus ‘hill of justice.’ War is a 
slander for determination to secure justice. 

SELFLESSNESS, the essential quality for attaining soundness in 
judgement; its day was Friday, allotted to austerity for inculcating 
self-restraint. In the earlier code, Friday was Luck; but by what 
is astonishing perspicacity at a remote period, luck was appreciated 
as being not an element in itself but largely the outcome of an 
unselfish nature. Hence in the Gaelic code, trust in luck was de- 
nounced as bringing a ‘child of woe’; while the ‘Woman’ who used 
to represent it was transformed into the moral figure, Selflessness 
—in this rhyme Venus (Vendredi), whose birth will be referred to 
later. 

The old faith in Luck died hard, though; consequently we find 
both codes in existence side by side, usually distinguishable by 
the earlier one having five rules only, memorized by the fingers of 
the hand. Thus in the Longthorpe Wheel, Luck is painted as a 
spider’s web, the spider or spinner standing for the spinning girl 
who spans the web of fate. 

In druidism characteristically the denunciation of Luck was 
framed light-heartedly; it was pictured as the girl who ought never 
to be wooed—yet knowing that everyone would do so! Likewise 
love of wealth was denounced, yet with the knowledge that all 
would continue to pursue it. So we find Luck, the spinning girl, 
portrayed in the German equivalent of druidism as a ‘harpy,’ jung- 
frau nadler*; while in England a famous cér (college) of ‘harpies’ 
furnished the crest of Astley, the medieval family owning the site. 
Yet the harpy was the reverse of illustrating rapacity or the 
gambling spirit; she was intended as a gentle reminder against it, and 
that the real secret of luck and sound judgement lay in self-restraint. 

GOODWILL: for complete individual happiness, persons around 
need to be happy; hence Goodwill, typified by Wednesday’s child 
‘loving and giving.’ 

HEALTH & STRENGTH of body, colloquially ‘perpetual youth’; it is 
Saturday’s child, who has ‘far to go’ through the vale of life. 

PROSPERITY, the material needs of life, though in simple degree; 
Thursday’s child, who has to ‘work for a living.’ 


1Cf. Oxford English Dictionary, under ‘Needle.’ 
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DETERMINATION was an eighth principle, for which no day was 
available, and so was understood as implicit in all. 

THE OUTCOME: Happiness. Here it has been written as the Intro- 
duction; but in being repeated at the end it corresponds with the 
Gaelic duan mode of poetry. 


* * * . 


Owing to the Gaels’ eclipse in Britain, chiefly through the Saxon 
invasion, the remnants of what was once a vast oral literature have 
become terribly scanty; occasionally bits are to be found, but 
generally it is only chance objects which survive to point a finger 
towards the relative teaching. One group of such objects are the 
seven colours, each betokening one of the foregoing principles. 
This particular symbolism illustrates astonishing sagacity, in that 
(difficult though it is to believe that the scientific aspect was fully 
understood) these rainbow colours are the components of light; 
while ‘Light’ was the social creed, metaphoric for light of under- 
standing. It is recorded by the Greek traveller in India, Megas- 
thenes, some three hundred years before our era: ‘(They worship) 
“light,” but not such light as we see with the eye... but the 
discourse of Reason’; and as both legends and symbols correspond 
with European practice, his words can be accepted for the West. 

The choice of colours speaks for itself: blue, the ‘sky-way’ to 
happiness, Unworldly Aims; purple, Goodwill, the old-rose tint 
of the wine that stimulates it; the green of ‘youth’ for Health & 
Strength; gold for Livelihood, in corn or coin; red, gruesomely, for 
Justice; white, for Knowledge, derived from moonlight; and black 
for Luck, representing the welcome rain cloud, and subsequently 
transformed to Selflessness. 

Better known than the colours, however, are the seven planetary 
names applied to them; though it is the colours and not the planets 
which have the real significance. Their identity is recorded in late 
medieval heraldry: blue is Jupiter; white, the Moon (Luna); red, 
Mars; black, Saturn; purple (old-rose), Mercury; green, Venus; 
gold, the Sun (Sol). But in the days of the week two interchanges 
have occurred, which need to be explained: Sunday and Thursday 
(Jove’s day) have exchanged places, as Unworldliness and Liveli- 
hood; while with Friday (Venus) and Saturday (Saturn) both 
colours and names have been reversed, green which should be 
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‘youth’ becoming Friday’s austerity, and black which should be 
self-restraint becoming Saturday’s ‘far to go’ through life. 

Instances of the planetary names are found in the fingers of the 
hand, as recorded by Ben Jonson, and in the parts of the body 
related by the ‘Garuda Purana.’ The first is a mnemonic for an 
older five-principle code; the second for the seven-principle one, 
which, although from India, must have been known in the West, 
since its teaching is identical. The rules memorized on the fingers 
were: thumb, Strength & Health; forefinger, which points the way, 
Wisdom; mid-finger, Luck, to some, to others Self-control; ring- 
finger, a prosperous Livelihood; little finger, generous Justice. The 
parts of the body were applied in the following way: crown of the 
head, Ideal Aims; eyes, Knowledge; throat (speech), Wisdom; 
heart, Goodwill; navel (nourishment), Livelihood; generative mem- 
ber, Self-restraint; thigh, Strength and Health. The use of the 
generative member deserves note: it gives the lie to much that is 
interpreted as sexual significance. 

It is easy to recognize that this mentality visualized the deity 
as the Perfect Mind of the universe; compare the ‘Aeneid,’ regarded 
by the Cornish Britons as part of their history: 

In the beginning, the earth and the sky and spaces of night, 
Also the shining moon, and the sun titanic and bright, 


Feed on an inward life; and, with all things mingled, a Mind 
Moves universal matter, with Nature’s frame is combined. 


This Universal Mind was presented in two ways. To the compre- 
hending, it was purely abstract and was called Duw, ‘the Shining 
One,’ the French Dieu. To others who conceived ideas in personified 
shape, it was portrayed as a Man; who, for some forgotten but 
archaic purpose, was delineated naked. He is the huge figure carved 
on several chalk downs in England, named Bel—the ‘Good Fellow’ 
—though in heraldry sadly fallen in estate and described as ‘a 
naked savage.’ The same figure in France, with more nicety, is 
called Herakles; and from Nonnus’ fourth-century ‘Dionysiaca’ we 
learn that Bel, Herakles, and several other names were in reality 
all the same, manifestations of ‘Light.’ 

Among the Gauls, Lucan the Syrian recorded that Herakles was 
known as Ogmi, with delightful symbolism: ‘We are of opinion that 
he conquered mostly by persuasion;...his arrows were keen 
reasons, penetrating the souls of men.’ He figured accordingly as an 
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old man: ‘for speech alone loves to show its vigour in old age’— 
who smilingly held a multitude of men by five chains issuing from 
his tongue, and they followed him cheerfully. Correspondingly in 
India, Alexander the Great found the folk opposing him fighting 
under the banner of Herakles; and there, as has been quoted, the 
creed was ‘the discourse of Reason.’ From these several records it 
is evident that the nature of the British Bel, the Good Fellow, was 
similar; and that the three crowns of light assigned to him by 
medieval heraldry conveyed the same meaning. This last feature is 
of some consequence, because a study of the three crowns arms’ 
distribution (which incidentally are the national ones of Sweden) 
shows them to denote the Gaelic Dé Danann, who came from 
Scandinavia; to them especially, therefore, druidism is to be attri- 
buted, and their tradition takes realistic shape: ‘Everyone who is 
fair-haired, honourable, tall; every warrior, every man of music; the 
people of sweet string-music and of harmony; those who excel in 
every magic art; they are the posterity of the Tuatha Dé Danann 
in Ireland.’ 

Many other legends of their origin, from Greece and Syria, fall 
into line too; so that stories such as the revered emblem of Reason 
having been carried from the Western Isles and presented to 
Pythagoras, and the Seven Champions’ adventures, and Boece’s 
lines on Athens,’ all help confirm the kinship between Celtic 
druidism and Greek philosophy. Pythagoras’ pentalpha is the five- 
pointed morning star Venus, the universal symbol for the creed 
that was the dawn of ‘Light,’ those original five rules memorized on 
the fingers of the hand. To recapitulate, the five began with 
Health & Strength, the thumb, ‘Venus’; thus explaining the five- 
pointed ‘Symbol of Health’ in the Cambridge Physic Reader’s arms 
—a last flicker of druidism’s light, from a history thousands of 
years old. Is it the last, though; or has the flame merely died down 
for lack of spirit? 

To comprehend it fully, we have also to appreciate that many of 
its lessons were conveyed through symbols, by a kind of picture 
writing, which in times past were as familiar as are trade marks, 
college crests, or regimental badges to-day. For the most part they 
were tokens of tribes and clans; but during the people’s long history, 
all became intermixed; and here, attention is being drawn mainly 
1 Stewart’s version, lines 3426-33. 
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to a single aspect in order to point out what ran, like a thread, 
through a mass of other material. 

One example is the Sheep, emblem of a tribe better known in this 
land by its tree, the Quicken; its descendants are among us as 
the Rowntrees, Roddens, or Lochlans—the folk with fairy palaces 
of quicken trees. The poetic symbolism is delightful: ‘sheep’ in 
Gaelic being caora, which also means ‘quicken berry,’ the people 
were being likened to either the ‘flock’ or the ‘fruit’ of the parent 
stock. Their chief was The Ram, Aries, whose insignia was a 
fleece; and their spiritual leader was the Shepherd, with a crook. 
History tells an ever-recurrent story of secular rulership encroach- 
ing on the spiritual, and misappropriating its staff: we find the 
first known law-giver, Hammurabi of Babylon, styling himself ‘elect 
shepherd of Bel’; while in Britain it is reversed, Bel the deity bear- 
ing a shepherd’s crook in one hand (at Cerne corroded into a 
‘frying-pan’) and the protector’s club in the other; conversely again, 
Highland chieftains to-day use the clubbed deity to support their 
arms, and they themselves carry the crook. In Egypt, former home 
of the Gaels, we find this priest-ruler caste portrayed as a ram- 
headed man, and addressed in beautiful words: 


O thou herdsman, bringing forth the herds in the morning,...; as 
the herdsman leadeth the herds to pasture, so dost thou lead the 
suffering to food, ... herding him that leaneth upon (thee).? 


So we are scarcely surprised at Moffat’s literal translation of the 
Twenty-third Psalm—‘thy club and thy staff comfort me.’ And 
the herdsman is Re,’ while the Gaelic for Ram, Reith, is pro- 
nounced ‘Rey’; we are in contact with something phenomenally 
old. Nor is it ‘sun-worship’; for it is the Power governing both sun 
and human nature—‘Re, who feedeth upon law and order.’ 
Undoubtedly relics of a still earlier approach to the unknown in 
Nature persisted, as for instance the Black Man of Celtic romance, 
who produced thunderstorms and rain, and whose calling is 
perpetuated heraldically in the water-bouget. Old habits cling; even 
the most devout cleric to-day would demur at passing the port 
anti-sunwise. On the other hand, new ideas get corrupted. The 
fleur-de-lis that properly tips the zigzag shaft of light, found carved 
on Celtic stones, is an example; originally it meant wisdom, but 


1 Sanskrit, ‘the noble.’ 2 Theban hymn. 3 Book of the Dead, xiii. 
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nowadays popularly it is the domain of France. In the arms of 
the Nine Worthies its real import has been forgotten, and it has 
been distorted to introduce Charlemagne. Thus with all the old 
emblems: like words, they are liable to have acquired wrong mean- 
ings; they are in fact an ancient and lost language. 

The following are two instances of that language’s survival 
which by chance record the social creed of Reason as the way to 
Happiness. One is a set of nine symbols for the nine headings of 
the code, adapted heraldically as marks of cadency; the other, nine 
more elaborate devices, turned into ‘arms’ for Nine Worthies, whose 
names actually are more or less irrelevant. We will begin with the 
marks of cadency. The first, a /abel, is in reality the old ‘sky-way,’ 
a band drawn nebuly to represent clouds, from which sometimes 
three rays of light descend, the bardic sign for perfect inspiration. 
Next is the crescent moon, Knowledge. Sixth (out of order) is 
Wisdom, a fleur-de-lis. Fifth is a ring, Selflessness, a link of the 
chain that bound Prometheus, the chain of duty. Seventh is a rose, 
Goodwill. The third mark is the five-pointed star already com- 
mented upon; it often signified the whole moral version of the old 
philosophy. Fourth is a little bird, Simple Livelihood, originally a 
hovering falcon, the reminder of rapacity to be eschewed. Eighth 
comes a splayed cross, properly a Celtic wheel-cross, and originally 
the wheel itself; it stands for Determination, an impressive remi- 
niscence of when a wheel was the device for enabling a sledge to 
surmount obstacles. Lastly is the outcome Happiness, an eight- 
petalled flower (for the eight principles) with formerly the Celtic 
sign for Harmony at the centre. 

To decipher all the Nine Worthies’ arms would be too lengthy; 
so here only one, corresponding to the ‘sky-way,’ will be unravelled; 
it is the most interesting, and typifies the extremely enigmatic mode 
of Gaelic expression. As the arms stand, this shield forms the 
national arms of Norway, but is attached to the name Alexander 
the Great. There are two parallels to be noticed: one is that the 
same device is assigned to Herakles; the other, that Alexander the 
Great is alternatively depicted in a Swedish manuscript, with a 
shield of three crowns. The motive behind these seeming fantasies 
is that the name implied is Scandinavia, and that the Scandinavian 
social code was identical with that of Gaelic Europe, personified as 
‘Herakles.’ 
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The arms consist of a lion wielding a blue axe; these find their 
explanation in Sir James Frazer’s ‘Adonis,’ ch. VII, §4. From it 
we see the Dé Danann of Scandinavia perpetuating a legend of Asia 
Minor, whence traditionally they came: the lion was their royal 
head; and the blue axe, which once cleft the clouds to bring rain 
and luck, was now the symbol of the ‘sky-way’ to happiness. Why 
the name Alexander the Great should have been attached to the 
device is a further involution: Alexander is the corruption of El 
Iskander, ‘the God of Scander,’ a name instanced in Iskanderun, 
the real name for Alexandretta; also, the ‘hand of Sikunder’ is a 
famous emblem in the Middle East (anglicized as ‘hand of Alex- 
ander’), frequently crowning the pole of a cavalry standard. It is the 
‘hand of God,’ properly reaching from a cloud, sign of the abstract 
Power in the heavens. Thus the name Scandinavia was a survival 
from the people’s ancient home; while Alexander the Great is a 
chance attribute, a celebrity’s synonym. The true significance is in 
the arms, centred on the axe, a token of the ‘sky-way to happiness’ 
—Unworldly Aims. 

The other devices similarly portray motives, not men. There is 
interest in surmising how they, and other intricate designs, can 
have reached medieval heraldry. Tattooing seems to be the answer: 
we know the Britons practised it; and by that means artistry and 
colouring could be exact, yet no physical trace would survive to- 
day. Through the Dark Ages the tattoo artists will have repeated the 
traditional patterns, though as craftsmen rather than philosophers, 
with their meanings only roughly understood; so that in twelfth- 
century renaissance they emerged as folk-lore. 

Druidism has suffered from having been kept as a guild monopoly. 
Roman writers saw archaic ritual without whole knowledge of its 
accompanying doctrine; they were foreigners, to whom perhaps the 
druids did not care to talk openly, and, materially minded, they 
may have been unsympathetic. Lucan the Syrian noticed more and 
was told more. 


At the beginning it was pointed out that the Woodpecker and 
Nightingale were nicknames for druids; with this realization it is 
recognizable that Aristophanes’ play The Birds was a skit against 
H 
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the current creed of Zeus, and a call for a return to their social 
philosophy: 

We (‘Birds’) won’t run away from your worship, and sit 

Aloft in the clouds, very stately and grand, 

Like Zeus in his tempers; but always at hand 

Health and Wealth we'll bestow, as the formula runs, 

On yourselves and your sons, and the sons of your sons, 

And happiness, plenty and peace... 


This was particularly intimate to the Western Isles, home of the 
philosophy; for Zeus had ousted Saturn (Cronos) who went to rest 
there, or, more explicitly, the creed of Zeus had discarded one of 
the principles of Saturn, which had been retained in the West. The 
discarded principle was Selflessness; and it is significant that 
through its neglect Greek civilization perished. 

The story of that principle becomes plain when interpreted in 
the terms of the Indian mnemonic, the parts of the body, already 
quoted. The tale that Saturn castrated his parent tells that Self- 
restraint (the generative member) was cut from the preceding creed; 
and from the seed which fell arose Venus (Aphrodite), who came 
to earth from the ‘cloud sea’ of heaven. It seems more likely that 
in fact it was Zeus, not Saturn, who mutilated his sire; so, in other 
words, Saturn’s lost principle was reborn as Venus—which explains 
their curious interchange in the days of the week. 

This country’s especial association with the idea of Selflessness, 
under the name Venus, causes several lines in the traditional Hanes 
Taliesin’ to be food for thought: 

My original country is the region of the Cherubim. 
John the Divine called me Merddin (? the Word); 
At length every king will call me Taliesin. 
I was full nine months in the womb of mother Cyridwen 
(Venus). 
I have borne a banner before Alexander. 
* ~ * 
I was an attendant on Eli and Enoch. 
I strengthened Moses (in) the Jordan water. 
I was in Canaan when Absalom was slain. 
I was with my Lord in the manger of the she-ass; 
I was on the cross-devoting sentence of the son of the 
merciful God. 
+ ” * 


1From J. A. Giles’ Nennius, App. Il (1841). 
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I have been bard of the harp to (the chief) of Lochlyn; 

I have been in the Bryn Gwyn, at the court of Cynvelin. 

I have been an instructor to the whole universe; 

I shall remain on the face of the earth till the day of 
doom. 


The import of these various allusions will not be suggested here, 
except to remark that the reference to Moses is clarified in another 
poem, ‘One of the Four Pillars of Song,’ where it is made plain 
that it alludes to the three quicken-rods of druidism, regarded as 
‘pooks of wisdom’ given by God to Adam. In general though, it is 
apparent that druidism looked on itself as being in common with 
both Old and New Testament teaching; and this becomes even 
clearer from what follows. Notice also is deserved to the resem- 
blance between the expression ‘Nine months in the womb of (Self- 
lessness),’ and Nicodemus’ question: ‘Can a man enter a second time 
into his mother’s womb, and be born?’ to which was answered: 
‘Except a man be born of the spirit, he cannot enter the kingdom of 
God.’ 

Thus druidism slipped naturally into Christianity, and Chris- 
tianity naturally embodied all that was good in druidism. It is the 
more apparent from a fuller quotation of Megasthenes: ‘God is with 
them (in India) the Word, by which term they ...mean the dis- 
course* of Reason.’ Merddin and Taliesin are surely designations 
for creed, or titles, but not individuals? Hence the implication of 
this island’s earliest narmne, Clas Merddin, ‘Pure (green—selfless) 
Reason.’ More too is written under the name Taliesin: ‘Christ the 
Word from the beginning was our teacher. ...Christianity was a 
new thing in Asia, but there was never a time when the druids of 
Britain held not its doctrines.’* Corroboration for this is found in 
the Morte d’ Arthur, when a hermit explains the curious change of 
a white stag into a man, on the altar: ‘Ofttimes ere this Our Lord 
showed himself unto good men and good knights in likeness of an 
hart.’* All of these illustrate the substance of the True Cross legend, 
so zealously preserved by Helen of Colchester. 

Visible evidence is carved on stones and crosses of the period, 


1 From Lady Guest’s Mabinogion, XII. 

2 In Greek expression, speech implied reflection (R. B. Onians, Origins of 
European Thought, p. 13). 

3 Quoted by R. W. Morgan, Origin of British Christianity, ch. II. 
*Malory, XVII, ix. 
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conspicuous among which is the cross at Iona decorated with 
druidic emblems. And he would be rash who would not give a 


second thought to ‘Fiona Macleod’s’ (William Sharp) record of the | 


bees—‘who have St Columba’s wisdom.’ ‘Ask the wild bee for 
what the druids knew,’ he was taught; and he recounts the story 
of the wish Christ sent to Mary by a green ‘bird,’ apparently that 
He might talk with a bee, at which she wept because a druid of the 
east had told her to give her Son the friendship of the wild bee, 
but she had not done so; and, when He was nine years old, Christ 
became a bee.’ Also is the Iona woman’s vision of Brigit, foster- 
mother of Christ, who in her character of Selflessness (Green- 
mantle, and the woman of Friday) foretold: “The day has its feet 
to it that will see me coming into the hearts of men and women like 
a flame upon dry grass. For the time of change is at hand, though 
not for you,...yet for you too when you come to us and see all 
things in the pools of life yonder.”* 

Fashion is apt to rule thought arrogantly. So we will end with a 
quotation from Roman fashion, that scorned the Celts as barbaric 
because they wore breeks: 


‘They (druids) would fain have us believe that the souls of men are 
immortal. Were not their doctrine the same as that of the mantle-clad 
Pythagoras, I should be tempted to call these breeches-wearing gentry 
fools.’* 


Which inversely shows the merit of generosity in criticism. 
J.G.O. WHITEHEAD 
1 Winged Destiny (1920), pp. 38-43. 


2 Ibid., pp. 208-11. 
3 Valerius Maximus, c. A.D. 20. 
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Party Politics. Volume 1: Appeal to the People, by Sir Ivor 
Jennings, K.B.E., Q.C., Litt.D., Master of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, 
and Bencher of Gray’s Inn (Cambridge University Press), is so 
learned and so comprehensive a work that it deserves much more 
space than can be given to it here. However, even a short notice 
can act as a useful sign-post. The whole work, when completed, 
will be the conclusion to Sir Ivor’s standard survey of English 
constitutional and political practice. In the present volume the 
constituencies, the electors, and the machinery of elections from 
1832 to the present day are dealt with. There are interesting 
chapters on the old corruption and on mob oratory, the newspapers 
and their effect on politics, indirect propaganda such as churches 
and chapels, literature, broadcasting, and television, schools and 
colleges, local influences, and the trade unions. There are further 
chapters on rank, society, class, and politics followed by 13 
propositions of ‘A Primer of Electioneering,’ and various appen- 
dices. By 1866 the total electorate of the United Kingdom was 
1,136,000 or 3-9 per cent. of the population. By 1929 the number 
of electors was 27,600,000 or 64 per cent. of the population. This, 
with much similar useful information given in the text and in 
statistical tables, emphasizes the great extent of the changes in little 
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over a century. Another change in public life is shown by the fact 
that Lord Liverpool, though Prime Minister for fifteen years, never 
made a speech outside Parliament, whereas, rather earlier, the Duke 
of Portland when Prime Minister never made a speech in Parlia- 
ment at all. This book, written with Sir Ivor’s vast learning, great 
experience, and literary skill is a work of outstanding historical 
value. 
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The White Rajahs, by Sir Steven Runciman (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press), tells again the story of the remarkable Brooke 
dynasty in Sarawak. The subject is worthy of being treated by a 
first-class and experienced historian like Sir Steven. First there is 
an introductory chapter on the previous history of Borneo and the 
influence of the Spaniards, Dutch, Portuguese, and British. Then 
the spirit of adventure—or perhaps good luck—brought James 
Brooke to Brunei, which was then in a state of chaos, ruled by 
tyranny. Such was Brooke’s influence that he was given Sarawak to 
govern, and with that came his notable career. It was a bold move 
for a young Englishman to undertake the rule of a country where 
there were no other white people. His long reign brought peace, 
after struggles with headhunters, pirates, and tribal conflict. He was 
succeeded by his nephew, Rajah Charles Brooke, who also deserved 
well of Sarawak and brought it to prosperity, though he was much 
more austere than his uncle—more autocratic and not so easy to 
deal with. His career lacked the romantic glamour of his uncle’s. 
In due course he was succeeded by his son, Rajah Vyner Brooke, 
who is still alive and who ruled Sarawak for many years; but after 
it was overrun by the Japanese in the last war he felt that the time 
had come when Sarawak could not stand alone in a modern world, 
and so he decided to hand it over to the British Government, very 
much against the wishes of some members of his family. As Sir 
Steven says: ‘It was the tragedy of the Brooke family that its mem- 
bers, for all their talents, their energy, and their public spirit, found 
it difficult at crucial moments to agree among themselves.’ Sarawak 
is now entirely under British rule and the Brookes are there no 
longer; but their d:nasty has written some unique pages of history. 


Herbert Morrison, the Autobiography of Lord Morrison of Lam- 
beth (Odhams), is the story of a remarkable career. He claims that 
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he is not an ambitious person, but this is a little unconvincing for 
someone who was the son of an ordinary police constable, and went 
only to an elementary school, yet reached the heights of Secretary 
of State, Privy Counsellor, Companion of Honour, Leader of the 
House of Commons, and Honorary Doctor of four universities. 
Considering how thoroughly he educated and trained himself for 
work first on a borough council, then on the London County 
Council, and, finally, in Parliament, and how he was a candidate 
for various offices, it is difficult to believe that he had no ambitions 
—and ambition is often very right. He has always been a staunch 
supporter of the Labour Party and Socialism and they owe a great 
debt to him, and the Party treated him shabbily when it came to a 
successor to Lord Attlee. Lord Morrison loses no opportunity of 
having a resounding smack at the Tories; but that is only to be 
expected! He is a doughty opponent, but he is also a very candid 
friend of his own colleagues; and we may wonder how some—like 
Lord Attlee—will appreciate the very double-edged compliments 
paid to them! Lord Morrison writes: ‘I did my best to give con- 
structive advice and counsel to the Party Executive and to indi- 
vidual candidates on how to handle the situation—and how not to. 
I was concerned with policy, being chairman of the Policy Com- 
mittee, but was not always happy as to whether my words were 
wholiy heeded.’ Is it possible that he overdid this advice and gave 
more than was wanted? At any rate, the whole book is well and 
honestly written and is an able presentation of the Socialist case. 
Readers will not fail to like Herbert Morrison even though it may 
be that, at times, his cocksureness may be somewhat irritating! 


A Charm of Words, by Eric Partridge (Hamish Hamilton), is very 
much a ‘mixed grill’ and is not made out in any definite pattern. 
The essays and papers have been written in the last ten years and 
several have already been published. As the author himself says: 
‘They range from the slight to the more solid in the last section.’ 
Thus we have Business English and its Confederates: the Etymology 
of Advertising: Punctuation, Dictionaries, and Clichés. Then to 
Memoriam Essays of Henry Watson Fowler and H. L. Mencken. 
Then Essays on the terms of Medicine, Psychiatry, and the Esoteric. 
Then Australian English and, finally, Imagination and Good Sense 
in Etymology and other subjects. A reviewer of a former book by 
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Mr Partridge says that, ‘It is a skilful drawing-off of wisdom from 
many sources.’ That may be said of this book too, but the author 
when drawing from other sources has plenty to say of his own on 
subjects in which he is highly expert, and says it very well. 


The Spanish Armada, by Michael Lewis (Batsford), is a good and 
valuable work on a subject that has been greatly written about. The 
author has made diligent search among all contemporary records 
and has gleaned much material from them. He first deals with the 
directors, planners, fighting leaders, policies, hopes and fears, ships, 
and weapons on both sides. After that he takes the fighting day by 
day and manages to report his accounts so well that he almost 
seems to have been there himself. Among other interesting points 
he stresses is that after the Armada was blown into the North Sea 
it could have turned round and fought the English again in spite of 
all that was said about the storms, but the Spaniards simply did not 
dare it, but chose the dangerous passage round Scotland and 
Ireland to get home. Another interesting point is the utter failure 
of Spanish guns and gunnery—not a single English ship was sunk 
by them. As a comment on the conditions under which the fighting 
took place it is remarkable that in one ship alone there were lost, 
by food-poisoning, typhus, starvation, etc., seven times as many 
Englishmen as fell to the Spanish weapons in the whole fleet of 
some 150 fighting ships. The Spanish ships were in equally bad if 
not worse case, and they had 1,500 miles by sea to face before they 
had any hope of getting further supplies or ability to deal with the 
sick. Mr Lewis’s book will certainly be a standard work on the 
subject for a long time to come. 


Cambridge Life, by R. J. White (Eyre & Spottiswoode), is a most 
attractive book, and not only to Cambridge men. It is written with 
gentle irony, a pleasing wit, and a real love of Cambridge. As the 
author says, it is neither a history nor a guide book (though it con- 
tains both history and guidance), but as a portrait of a way of life 
it sets out to answer the question: what exactly goes on in a uni- 
versity, how is it run, and what is it like? For obvious reasons it 
has to be set in an imaginary but representative college, but apart 
from that all the names of people and places are real. It shows how, 
in the last half-century, Cambridge has changed and yet in many 
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ways always remains the same. One great development is that 
undergraduates reading Natural Sciences and their allied subjects 
at present compose about 45 per cent. of the student body. They 
take full part in college life, although their specialized studies 
occupy a very considerable proportion of their daily lives in some- 
what segregated occupations of the laboratory. Is Cambridge soon 
going to consist mainly of scientists and budding scientists, and 
how far will this change old traditions? At any rate it still keeps 
its traditions in many ways, and the Summer Term is still called the 
Easter Term though it does not begin till well after Easter is past, 
and May Week which actually takes place in June; and the 
Ceremony of Admission does not mean when undergraduates arrive 
but when they take their degrees and depart. 


Many people may wonder exactly what a Sacrist does. They will 
find in dictionaries that he is the official who is in charge of plate, 
vestments, etc., in cathedrals and collegiate churches; but the reader 
of Sixty Years at Westminster Abbey, by Dr Jocelyn Perkins (James 
Clarke & Co.), will very soon learn how much wider a Sacrist’s 
interests and duties are. Dr Perkins filled that post at Westminster 
Abbey from 1899 to 1958, which, surely, is a record, and he is now 
ninety. Most of his book is a collection of notes and comments 
written many years ago—largely during the Second World War. 
The result is somewhat scrappy and not according to any special 
pattern; but it is full of most interesting information, and Dr Perkins 
can speak from first-hand evidence of how enormously in sixty 
years the services in the Abbey have developed in dignity and 
splendour. He can also tell much of the restoration of Henry VII's 
Chapel and St Faith’s Chapel. He deals with ceremonial pro- 
cessions, ordinary and special services, coronations, marriages and 
funerals of Royal and eminent people; crosses, records, bell-ringing, 
liturgy, and heraldry—in all of which he is deeply learned. All who 
are interested in Westminster Abbey (and they should be legion) 
will greatly appreciate this book; though as a small criticism they 
may wish that it had a table of contents at the beginning and an 
index at the end. 


The Baldwin Age, edited by John Raymond (Eyre & Spottis- 
woode), consists of fourteen essays on phases of life in this country 
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during the years 1922-37. It may come as a surprise that Stanley 
Baldwin should be considered important enough to have an ‘age’ 
called after him, but, at any rate, he was in Office during most of 
the years covered, and as Robert Blake in his excellent and well- 
balanced article on Baldwin writes, “To the public he seemed to 
embody the quintessence of England—pipe-smoking, phlegmatic, 
honest, kind, commonsensical, fond of pigs, the classics, and the 
country; he represented to Englishmen an idealized and enlarged 
version of themselves.’ In fact he was a great deal more than this 
typical Englishman, and few statesmen have passed through such 
varying phases of almost adulation to venomous hatred. The phases 
of British life cover studies of the Left in Politics, the League of 
Nations, Lessons in Economics, Unrest, the Churches (a good deal 
of this essay may rightly be considered unfair to the Church of 
England), the Challenge by the Press Lords, Literature, Theatre 
and Music, Art, Mass Entertainment, and Science. With some of 
the views described, especially in literature and art, Baldwin would 
certainly have hated to find himself identified! However, the whole 
book gives a varied and able study of the period. 


John Jacob of Jacobabad, by H. T. Lambrick (Cassell), is the 
story of one of the most remarkable of the soldier-administrators 
of India who brought much fame and glory to the name of Britain. 
Before he was thirty Jacob had been made Commandant of the 
Scinde Irregular Horse. He was afterwards Political Superintendent 
of the Frontier of Upper Scinde—as the District was spelt in those 
days, though throughout this book it is spelt Sind. With the regi- 
ment he was to pass from Outram to Charles Napier, from Napier 
to Bartle Frere, from Frere again to Outram; seventeen years of 
continuous command, direct and indirect, of the corps identified 
for ever with his name. They were to be years of experiment and 
struggle, creation and prophecy, in many fields. It is admitted that 
he was reserved and could be aggressive, self-assertive, acrimonious 
and intolerant, but warm-hearted, generous, and hospitable—almost 
inhuman in his utter devotion to efficiency and duty and, as one of 
his colleagues wrote, ‘For fifteen years he had ruled these people, 
his name only was known, feared, and respected such as no other 
ever has been, or ever will be: the enormous influence he exercised 
over these barbarians was even unknown to himself nor could I 
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have believed that any one man could, unseen, exert such influence’. 
The town of Jacobabad deservedly commemorates his name: he 
died when he was only forty-five. Mr Lambrick’s work is a most 
comprehensive and thorough study of not only Jacob but of the 
North-west Frontier; but readers may doubt whether 440 pages of 
small type really are necessary to deal with the subject, and a 
shorter book might have greater appeal. 


Admiralty House, Whitehall, by Viscount Cilcennin (Country 
Life), appears at a very suitable time when the Prime Minister has 
moved into the house while 10, Downing Street is being renovated. 
In this little book of only about sixty pages, Lord Cilcennin tells 
the story of the house, its building, its contents, and its distinguished 
occupants in the past. There are many illustrations in the best 
Country Life style, which is the highest praise that can be given. 
A sad event in connection with the book is that Lord Cilcennin 
died suddenly while it was in proof stage. It can truthfully be said 
that if 10, Downing Street is not available, no Prime Minister could 
wish for a more dignified, attractive, and suitable residence than 
Admiralty House. 


The Autobiography of Mark Twain, edited by Charles Neider 
(Chatto & Windus), is a disappointing book. The editor has done 
his best with the material, but it still suffers from the drawbacks of 
the original edition published in America in 1924. It is fragmentary, 
including bits written by hand in 1870 and others written at various 
times and for various purposes up to 1906, when Mark Twain dic- 
tated a large amount of the work to Paine; but it is difficult to make 
a pattern out of this material. A critic in 1924 complained that, 
‘There is here no consecutive record of a career, but only tumultuous 
recollections. .. . It begins anywhere; it doesn’t end at all; it has no 
skeleton and no adroit adjustment of members; it ranges through 
the Cosmos and arrives at Chaos.’ There is much that is very trivial 
that might well have been left out though, of course, there are some 
really interesting portions. The actual volume, with closely packed 
pages, with small, indifferent type, no proper list of contents, and 
only the title of the book repeated at the head of every page, gives 
no help to the reader. As a piece of book production it does not 
deserve congratulations! 
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Prince in Captivity, by Malcolm Hay (Eyre & Spottiswoode), tells 
the sad story of Antoine Philippe d’Orléans, Duc de Montpensier, 
a son of Philippe ‘Egalité.’ All his adult life was spent in prison 
under the French Revolution or in exile in America or in England, 
where he died in 1807, aged only thirty-two. Over half the book 
consists of Montpensier’s own memoirs of his years in prison and 
the sufferings and trials which he endured at the hands of the 
revolutionaries. These memoirs were published in France over 
130 years ago, but this is the first translation into English. When 
finally he came to England he met the Forbes of Seaton family and 
fell in love with their daughter Elizabeth (afterwards Lady James 
Hay and grandmother of the author). Owing to the conventions of 
the day he was not allowed to correspond with her direct, but wrote 
many letters to her mother really intended for her. These are in- 
cluded in this book, often charming but showing frustration, as it 
was realized that they could never marry. The last ones about his 
illness are pathetic. So short a life, lived in such adverse circum- 
stances, could not be important, but the reader will feel that if he 
had been spared, Montpensier would have developed a really fine 
character and might have achieved much. 


We are Happy, a collection of original letters edited by Ralph 
Reckitts (Darton, Longman and Todd), is the result of a question 
in the personal column of The Times asking people who really 
consider themselves happy to write and say why, in the hope of 
isolating the essential ingredients of that blessed state. There were 
over 300 replies, the writers’ ages ranging from twenty-two to 
ninety-two, some being old-age pensioners, some with a sufficiency 
for comfort. None of the really rich answered, but it does not follow 
that the rich cannot be happy! One writer says that happiness must 
not be pursued. If you do, it will always elude you. Another is sure 
that happiness must be sought eagerly, as it will not come of its 
own. All agree that to be self-centred is death to happiness. A large 
number feel very rightly that the only real basis of happiness is 
religion. For most, happiness has coine only after much sorrow and 
trial, which some describe. They must be valiant souls, as for 
ordinary people such background and circumstances would seem 
to make happiness hard to find. The whole is a curiously interesting 
and attractive work and deserves sympathetic study. 
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The latest (24th) edition of The International Who's Who 
(Europa Publications Ltd.) is, if possible, better than ever, and 
higher praise than that can hardly be given. In 1,050 large double- 
column pages it gives the essential biographical details of eminent 
(and even not-so-eminent) people throughout the world, and much 
information about them which is not easily accessible elsewhere. 
Politicians, diplomatists, business executives, leaders of religion, 
men of letters, artists, jurists, bankers, soldiers, sailors, airmen, 
archaeologists, and many others are all here. The list begins with a 
Finnish architect and ends with an American television expert, 
which perhaps gives some idea of the range of the work. Obviously 
a volume like this is of the greatest value to all who are in contact 
with international affairs, besides the interest for nationals of all 
countries in their own notabilities. The possessor of a copy of this 
work is fortunate. 


In our October number we were pleased to be able to give a 
notice of high praise to that remarkable work The Europa Year 
Book, Vol. I (Europa Publications Ltd.), covering Europe, includ- 
ing the U.S.S.R. and Turkey. Vol. II has now appeared covering 
Africa, the Americas, Asia, and Australia—1,200 large double- 
column pages packed with useful information. Here can be found 
in the most accessible way economic and statistical data and details 
of the constitution, government, political parties, legal systems, 
religions, education, lists of newspapers, publishers, banks, insurance 
companies, chambers of commerce, trade associations, airlines, 
railway and shipping companies, libraries, learned institutions, 
museums, and universities in all the countries covered. A work of 
reference like this is obviously difficult to review in the ordinary 
sense of the word but it is easy to commend, and indeed it deserves 
high praise, and thanks are due to the editors and publishers. 
Everyone in public or private life, the student, the business man 
with his eye on exports, the traveller, and indeed the stay-at-home 
interested in how life is carried on in other countries, will all profit 
from study of this work. 


The Theatre of the London Fairs in the Eighteenth.Century, by 
Sybil Rosenfeld (Cambridge University Press), is an interesting 
addition to the record of London, and not quite as specialized as 
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might be imagined, since it overflows into literary history and socio- 
logy and records that titillating conflict between the authorities and 
the players in great detail which was such a feature of the English 
theatre. Miss Rosenfeld confines herself roughly to the eighteenth 
century, though, because the fairs had a continuous history, it is 
not possible strictly to adhere to this. The London fairs have been 
dealt with elsewhere, and this book is by no means a history of 
them. It is a record of the entertainments that took place in them 
in which she has of necessity had to go back into the seventeenth 
century in order to show how their drama developed; and she 
leaves us at the beginning of the nineteenth century when travelling 
showmen with their wagons toured from showground to show- 
ground with melodramas, farces, and pantomimes. In between is an 
instructive account of players, plays, methods of publicity and of 
combatting official disapproval and bans, and of the reasons why 
well-known actors from the real theatres found it profitable to take 
part in them. In fact it is a most necessary supplement to the more 
official history of the English theatre. 


One of the most perplexing figures of Elizabethan England is 
Sir Walter Raleigh. The sharp division of opinion as to his real 
stature is indicative of this. Dr Walter Oakeshott in The Queen and 
the Poet (Faber & Faber) contributes considerably towards some 
elucidation of the riddle. His book is built round one of those in- 
triguing discoveries that are happened on as much by chance as 
research. In 1935 he bought for £4 15s. a ‘geographical dictionary’ 
of Egypt containing some manuscript maps. In addition to the 
geographical material the manuscript commonplace book contained 
a detailed library list and, on the back fly-leaf, verses in an extremely 
difficult hand. In 1952 a Raleigh-Hakluyt exhibition at the British 
Museum revealed that the book was Raleigh’s and that the poem 
was one of the enigmatic Cynthia poems that he had addressed to 
Queen Elizabeth. ‘How did the verses on the fly-leaf connect with 
the Cynthia poem and what could be found out about that poem?’ 
Out of that enquiry this book has developed. It is a considerable 
contribution to Raleigh literature, and much obscurity has been 
given some. kind of light even though the central problem as to 
Raleigh’s motives in writing his poem is still not solved. As a section 
of his book Dr Oakeshott prints the poems with modern spelling 
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and punctuation to interpret them for readers to-day. There can be 
no doubt that they add greatly to Raleigh’s stature as a poet. They 
also indicate a capacity for feeling that goes a long way to qualify 
the picture of the self-seeking, ambitious courtier of the anti- 
Raleigh faction. It becomes more and more obvious that Raleigh 
was one of the dominant minds of his generation, and Dr Oake- 
shott’s patient, scholarly research has let some enticing speculative 
light into that vast, inexhaustible room which is history. 


January 1961 is the four hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
Sir Francis Bacon. The Real Francis Bacon, by Bryan Bevan (Cen- 
taur Press), is written in a somewhat popular style re-creating all the 
physical facts and glossing history with familiar details and per- 
sonalities. In view of the stature of Bacon some readers may think 
them over-familiar. But on this score, since it does not claim to be 
interpretive in the sense that Bacon’s real renown to-day is in his 
writing, it is a thorough and consistent job of work and doesn’t 
jib at any of the recognized machinery that keeps history going 
closely hand-in-hand with narrative aspects. It is of course favour- 
able to Bacon, and, by centering him in the guise of hero, assumes 
that that really was his position. It is for this reason that serious 
historians do not take altogether kindly to the popular presentation 
of historical figures and events. The light is concentrated in one par- 
ticular place too brightly and too long. To interpret any individual 
in the context of his contemporaries and his times is one thing. To 
make his times revolve round him is much more difficult to do 
convincingly, and, indeed, there are few figures in history that stay 
solidly as the hub of events. Bacon was certainly not one of these, 
and in this book comes out neither larger nor smaller. 


‘It seems to me that the central truths offered by the Shake- 
spearian imagination are things felt, groped towards, and finally 
held to. I speak, of course, of the persons of the plays: it is in and 
through them that we reach the Shakespearian tragic imagination 
and not otherwise.’ This is a welcome change from the theoretical 
assumption of Shakespeare as one of the conscious professional 
intelligentsia that vitiates so many of the books on him. Professor 
John Lawlor in The Tragic Sense in Shakespeare (Chatto and 
Windus) keeps his conclusions and ideas very close to the text. ‘Our 
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concern must be with the truths apprehended and explored by the 
working dramatist, not with what may be conjectured of progress 
towards wisdom in some less “exalted mood.” We can have nothing 
to contribute to “the tragi-comedy of his mystical sorrows.”’ This 
approach and Professor Lawlor’s applied factual deductions and 
argument make one hope that at last Shakespearian criticism is 
returning again to what it should be—honest comment on the text 
aimed at elucidation or appreciation or both and not a pretext for 
loading Shakespeare with a mass of conscious doctrines that are 
nothing but the wilful rubbish of minds that, in failing to grasp ~ 
the magnitude of Shakespeare, try to reduce him to the pin-point of 
a doctrinaire moralist. Let Professor Lawlor have the last word. 
‘It is as well to be aware that, where ideas are in question, a play 
is permeated not buttressed by them.’ 


There have been many books written about Mary Queen of Scots — 
in the past and doubtless there will be more in the future. Mary 
Queen of Scots: the Daughter of Debate, by Sir Arthur Salusbury 
MacNalty, K.C.B., F.R.C.P., F.R.C.S. (Christopher Johnson), tells 
her story again, especially from the medical angle, which Sir Arthur 
is fully qualified to discuss, and the medical case-sheet which he 
gives shows how much she had to endure and how this may have 
affected her conduct. Almost all her adult life she suffered badly 
from gastric ulcer and afterwards arthritis and, finally, dropsy. 
These were handicaps enough without having to deal with such a 
dreadful mother-in-law as Catherine de Medici when she was in 
France and her nobles in Scotland, all of whom at one time or 
another were intriguing against her and entirely untrustworthy. In 
fact, she had no one in whom she really could trust. Sir Arthur tells 
the whole story of the life clearly and convincingly. He is specially 
good in his account of the last scenes, the trial, and death. As he 
says: “Thus ended the unprecedented trial of an independent 
sovereign, after eighteen years of captivity in England. Admittedly, 
it was a travesty of justice. It was conducted under a recent law 
aimed particularly against the Queen of Scots; the aid of counsel 
was refused to the accused; the witnesses never testified in her 
presence; the letters produced from the Queen to Babington were 
copies and not originals; the Commissioners were carefully selected 
and combined the duties of judge and jury.’ 














